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«Phe one Idea which History exhibits as evermore developing itself into greater distinctness is the Idea of Humanity—the noble 
endeavour to throw down all the barriers erected between men by prejudice and one-sided views; and, by setting aside the distinctiéns 


of Relig’ 


of our spiritual nature.”—Humboldt’s Cosmos. 
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Review of the Week. 


accvsk the House of Commons 

breach of trust. It has acknowledged its 
duty to the country, only to forfeit that duty. 
The session is within three weeks of the close, 
and Ministers succeed in staving off any attempt 
at interference with the course they are pursuing 
towards America. The House of Commons has 
at last been induced to move, but it has been set 
aside with ease, and has practically pronounced 


“itself incapable of vindicating the public interests, 


of acting on behalf of the nation which it professes 
How stand the facts? Ministers 
vagreed to a plan for enlisting soldiers in North 
America; they permitted Mr. Josern Howe to go 


at as their agent to the United States, they 
%, placed him in communication with Mr. Cramp- 


for. Mr. Cramrron and he employed Herrz, 
Srronet, and other persons, to induce men to 
leave the United States for the purpose of en- 
listing at Halifax. 
United States forbids the enlistment of persons 
by foreign powers within the Union, or the “ in- 
ducing” of persons to leave the territory in order 
to enlist. Mr. Joseru Hower was authorized to 


proceed to the United States for the purpose of 


breaking the law ; Mr. Crampton was instructed 


of 





ion, Country, and Colour, to treat the whole Human race as one brotherhood, having one great object—the free development 
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the property of citizens in both, the employment 
of our factory population ; but when the question 
was put to them in the House of Commons, the offi- 
cials said, These matters are in progress, and it is 
against the rule to interrupt the Executive. Thus 
menibers were silenced. The affair is now in great 
part over; we have the facts before us, we have 
ascertained that Ministers and their agents did 
worse than we supposed them to have done ; but 
now, when they are questioned, they say, Do not 
meddle with this subject, because it is purely re- 
trospective, and the interest has past. This is the 
way the House of Commons is always bamboozled 
—no other word will fit the process. 

But Ministers cannot desire to bamboozle the 
House of Commons half so much as the House of 





The Neutrality Act of the} 


to assist him; Mr. Hower and his agents did| 


break the law, But our officials then tried to back 
out. In effect, Ministers declared to the Ame- 
tiean Government, We did not intend to break 
the law, we only intended to evade it. We for- 
Give you, cries the American Government, since 
%a your word of honour you disclaim the intention 
of breaking the law; but Mr. Crampron and 
the Consuls under him have broken it, and there- 
fore we shall kick them out. The English Govern- 
ment puts up with that treatment, but still bears 
& grudge against the American Government. 
Before ‘the Howx expedition, Ministers were 
warned that they were about to act illegally, and 
that the act would get us into hot water ; a lawyer 
of the Union, who was consulted, stated that the 
Proceedings would be an infraction of the American 
utes; the Governor-General of Canada is said 

Y to have warned Mr. Crampton of the 
of his conduct : Ministers, therefore, were 
os ¥ misconducting themselves, 
difficulties with the Union, incurring disgrace 


*8 and risking the friendship of the 
Countries, the 


getting us 


into 
for 


two 


immense commerce of the two, 


Commons desires to be bamboozled. Notwith- 
standing this plan of dodging dates, Mr. Moors, 
who has an old grudge against Lord Cranenpon, 
resolved to have it out with him, and brought 
before the House of Commons a resolution cen- 
suring Ministers for their conduct in the enlistment 
business. Now there are a dozen men so called 
Liberals, who are extremely anxious to maintain 
friendly relations with America. Ministers have 
told those persons that if they would keep quiet, 
and help to keep the House of Commons quiet, the 
Ministers were only anxious to avoid conflict with 
the United States. The baker’s dozen of inde- 
pendent members have been talked over; and on 
Monday night up rose Mr. Wiz11AM Brown and 
Mr. Ewarr to beg off the debate. 

The conduct of Ministers was correctly de- 
scribed by several of the speakers, but by none 
so correctly as Mr. Guapstons. They could not, 
he says, separate themselves from Mr. Crampton. 
Mr. Grapstronz, indeed, might have challenged 
them to produce their private communications 
with Mr. Crampron if they affected to separate 
themselves from that diplomate. For their private 
communications would in fact show the real cha- 
racter of the instructions sent out. Mr. Grap- 
stone, while characterizing the conduct of Minis- 
ters correctly,—while making them responsible 
for breaking the American law and becoming 
entangled in a partnership with Srroper, the 
Russian spy,—declared he would not vote for the 
resolution, because it was “ abstract,”—because, 
if carried, it ought to turn out the Government ; 
and he was not prepared to find a Government in 
the place! The House of Commons declared, 
through the mouth of Mr. Grapsrong, that this 





Government is a bad Government which breaks 


the laws of a valuable ally; but the House of 
Commons, the grand inquest of the nation, the 
agent for the people, equally avows by its vote 
that it cannot help itself, and that it is quite 
willing to go home for the holidays, leaving that 
bad Ministry in office, unchecked by any debates 
in Parliament. The House of Commons negatived 
Mr. Moore’s motion by 274 to 80; and that is the 
meaning of the division. oe 

The Government had had another success, a8 
we explained last week. Mr. Dannas has placed 
himself at the mercy of the present Mimisten 
they have broken the law of the, United States, they 
must have equally broken the spirit of the gentle- 
man representing the United States; and he 
must be a convenient instrument, by which 
they may either gain some advantage over the 
Union, or get up a little ru with the 
Union. He, that committed ister, is “au. 
thorized,” as Lord Patmerstow has stated this 
week, “to negotiate on the Central American 
question.” Now a large portion of the public 
unquestionably desires that question, which is of 
no English importance, to be closed at once. We 
assert, and shall be prepared to prove it, that op- 
portunities of closing have been presented. Those 
opportunities have been deliberately passed by. 
Let one peculiarity in the last official manifesto 
on the subject be noticed. The American Govern- 
ment propose to refer the questions of political 
geography upon which it turns to scientific men, 
the men whose businéss it has been, i i 
of the litigation, to ‘ascertain how the real facts 
are, in point of y, colonization, and his- 
tory. Lord Crarenpon replies that our Govern- 
ment agrees to refer the subject to “ arbitration, ’ 
implying that the arbitrator must be some other 
power, zot a scientific man to pronounce upon 
the facts. Now the American Government has 
already said that no European Government would 
be in a position to pronounce a satisfactory judg- 
ment. While professing willingness to refer the 
subject, therefore, Lord CuarEnpon only consents 
to refer it in a manner which he knows the 
Americans will refuse, This is of a piece with all 
the rest. 

Since the question can only be decided on the 
strength of facts, justice, and good sense, there 
can be no disadvantage whatever in bri the 
whole of the negotiation before the public. There 
is a great disadvantage in their being secret, since, 
if our Ministers desire more to embroil the matter, 








and not to close it, secrecy will enable them to 
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imitate in South America the same kind of 
“ friendly” transactions which we have disclosed 
in the enlistment affair. Secrecy, therefore, may 
prevent a closing, but cannot assist it; publicity 
cannot prevent it, but would unquestionably assist 
at once both the American puliiiie and the 

a to have the question gettled. Yet-dhe 

ouse of Commons, whose aifiive members 

ascertain the truth ofthese. nts, saat 
and leaves the whelé matter h the hands of the 
Executive, exposed as the Executive has been in 
North America! If this is not breach of trust, we 
do not know why Srranay, Pavt, and Bates are 
now undergoing penal servitude. 

The House of Commons is parting with its 
control over Ministers, at the very time when the 
affairs of the Continent are becoming more em- 
broiled than ever. There have been rapid inter- 
communications between the Emperor NaroLeon 
and the Emperor Francis-Josera of Austria; we 
gather from the Presse Belge that France and 
Austria are quite agreed as to the course to be 
pursued in Italy; while it is aflirmed, that our 
Government resolves to stand by and do nothing. 
Certainly this is not the position that our public 


understand the Government to take. If this was 
the intention, then the eneo ment given to 
Sardinia at the Conference in Paris, by the 


speeches of our Ministers in Parliament, was an 
exeitement to a course of action which might lead 
to an immense sacrifice of life, and, what is worse, 
of liberty in Italy. Naples is pursuing her course 
of oppression in a manner which implies that she 
has no regard for the formal remonstrances of 
France and England : does that imply that she is 
conscious of support, and does not feel any neces- 
sity for yielding before these dramatic representa- 
tions? In Parma the people can scarcely be pre- 
vented from rising against the Austrians, because 
it is understood that the Government itself is in 
opposition to Austria. In Lombardy there is the 
same impatience to move. And, in fact, from the 
Alps to Naples the people are awaiting the signal. 

In fact, the House of Commons is scarcely worth 
proroguing ; but Ministers object to even this 
amount of interruption, and Parliament is to be 
dismissed about a month before the usual time: 
the 24th of this month is the day fixed. We all 
know, therefore, what is to become of those 
measures that now amuse the two Houses. The 
Divorce and Matrimonial Causes Bill, amended 
by Lord Lyxpuursr, the Wills Bill, or any other 
bill, will be shuffled aside ; why should Parlia- 
ment remain together when the state of parties will 
not let it legislate, and Ministers will not let it ask 
what the Government is about abroad ? 

We are referred to the state of the revenue ; 
and because the tables show an increase of 
422.0001. on the quarter, and of 4,100,000/. on 
the year, we are told that the country is prosper- 
ous, and the people contented. As to the con- 
tentment, there is some truth. Society is be- 
coming again divided into those classes who are 
well to do, and who take up almost as fast as they 
are built the high-rented houses of the eligible 
districts about London, and those classes who are 
now showing their discontent among the miners, 
among the iron trades, among the ae 
and among the railway hands, by strikes. It is 
not that in any one of t strikes actual poverty 
or extreme depression of wages is pleaded; but 
the people feel that while the “ prosperity of the 
country” is imereasing at an enormous rate, with 
the revenue and with the power of the Executive, 
those who make it the prosperity—the working 
hands—do not get their proportion of the increase. 

The people, however, are quite content to be 
without a representation, or without any hold of 
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re 
lative Body has exhibited a marvellous amount 
independence in refusing to let him take hold of the 
pensions, to distribute them with his own hand, as 
the first; Narotron did. The Body implies, that, 
at-thigeday, although there are no tative 
fon Pati, an 











there is n@ autocrat in and that 
no ome can have it all his own way. He proposed 
lately out ofthis mere moti@p and magnanimity, 
to anual allowanees to the Princesses-of the 
Ortwane® family. 
might réeeive 80001.’ a year as the compensation 
for the confiscation of the OrLEANs property—the 
Duchess of Saxe-Conure. She refuses it. Monra- 
LEMBERT addresses to the Emperor, through the 
Legislature, an eloquent protest against spoliation. 
The Count of Paris, too, has declined to join in 
the combination of the Orxeans family with the 
Count of CuampBorp, because the Count of Paris 
calculates that he has chances which it is not 
worth while to surrender. 

There appears to be something strange in the 
chances of military fate. Sir Wirtiam Wit- 
LiaMs OF Kars has become the pet of the public 
and he is likely to be as satiated with “ freedoms 
of the City” as with cakes; while Sir Corn 
CampbeE tt, one of thestoutest and most chivalrous 
knights of modern days, finds his recognition only 
in commercial Glasgow, where ANTHONY STERLING 
tells the plain truth to the British public, and is 
cheered—yes, cheered ; but the British public at 
present stops its action with cheering good things, 
and letting bad things go on in passive indiffer- 
ence. 

A proof of this is the trick that was almost 
played upon the public and upon the QurEn by 
that “ flippant official,” as the Glode calls him, Sir 
Ricuarp Arey. Lord Patmersron had promised 
that the Guards returning to London, their 
garrison, should make a public entry, at such time 
and by such route as the whole metropolis might 
welcome them. But Airey, who has been criti- 
cised, and probably hates the public, press, and 
everything that has passed judgment upon him, 
took the matter into his Quartermaster -Ge- 
neral mind, and resolved to snub PaLmeErsron, 
Parliament, Press, and Public. The public, how- 
ever, got scent of the matter; the papers fur- 
nished a thunderstorm which strengthened the 
hands of one department against another, and 
Lords Patmerston and Panmure prevail over 
Arrer. So the public will have its pageant; for 
pageants are things which it is not thought safe 
even for the highest power of departmental 
Ceesars to withhold. 

We have already mentioned the huge mass of 

ulation which is breeding in London: there is 
the same speculation enjoying an over-growth in 
Paris. M. Govry cannot recover the losses which 
he sustained under the operations of the Crédit 
Mobilier, because he has participated in the specu- 
lation. As if to seni people in the City of 
what they are doing, Sir Jony Dean Pau has re- 
appeared from prison, like his own ghost, a 
witness to give evidence forming one of the most 
curious chapters in his history under the cogni- 
zance of the Court of Common Pleas; while the 
Commissioners of Chancery in Ireland have been 
laying bare the entanglement of poor Lord Kine- 
ston, in the case of Joun Sapiein, who had 
offered to manage the Irish peer’s difficulties for 
him. The decision of the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council on the Dyce Somsrer will, 
which is set aside in favour of the rights of his 
widow against his vindictive charity bequests in 
India, may perhaps operate as a warning to the 











King of Ovp®, who is coming with all his rupees, 
that Eastern potentates cannot have their own 
way in the United Kingdom exactly as they have 
been wont to do in the barbaric regions of farthest 


power of any kind, civil or military, and they see | Ind. 


the consequences. We shall hear of more sacri- 
fiees of publie interest before Parliament meets 
again. 

Our prosperity, in fact, is ~— dangerous. 
The Zimes gives us a string of forty-five new com- 
panies, with a collective capital of 23,490,000/.— 
part of it to be sent abroad—creations of the 
spirit of speculation, which are likely to dispose of 
immense masses of capital far greater than any 
set down in this list. Some persons will make 
fabulous profits ; some will incur fabulous liabili- 
ties, and we shall have a crash—for the working 
classes to suffer by. 

The Emperor is awkwardly trying to 
strengthen his position, and the reverses that he 
has just experienced show that he must rely more 
and more upon extraneous support, The Legis- 





Socrery ror Imrrovine THE CONDITION OF THE 
Lasourine CLAssEs.—The anniversary of this Society 
was held on Monday, at the Freemasons’ Tavern, under 
the Presidency of the Earl of Shaftesbury. After the 
report had been read, the Rev. J. B. Owen, Mr. Slaney, 
and Mr. Twining spoke to a resolution which was to the 
effect that “the meeting had heard with great satisfac- 
tion of the spreading of the society’s doctrines and ex- 
ample abroad and at home,” model lodging-houses 
having been, or being about to be, erected in Paris, on 
the Boulevard Mazas; in Boston, United States; in 
Hobart Town, Tasmania; and in Gottenburg, Sweden ; 
while similar societies have lately been formed in Mary- 





‘ore the termination of another twelyemonth. 


of ' IMPERI AL PARLI AMENT, 


TDhere.is- one Priugess who} 
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Monday, len. Ate 
In the House or Lorps, the fl Assen 
by commigsion to several bills. < * was given 
in opt THE ae GOVERNMENT. 

n to a question from Lord J], 
Earlof CLARENDON stated that it was Pepe, the 
BENT of the Government to lay before the = oe 

respondence which had passed with other euee the 
ments on the Italian question. Wo reply haq ak Sines 
received from Naples to a note communicated Paap a 
King by the English and French Governments, but “ 
was reason to believe that one would short} there 
Under these circumstances, he did not think it would 
answer any public purpose to lay papers on the 
before the House; but Lord Lyndhurst might re] 
it that the Government would leave no means amie 
put a stop to the occupation of Italy by foreign troops, 

OATH OF ABJURATION BILL, 

Lord Dersy moved for permission to dj the 
order for the third reading of this bill, whieh stood for 
the ensuing Thursday. He said his motives for bring- 
ing forward the measure had been so mi and 
the remarks which Lord Lyndhurst had made on the 
second reading (of which he thought he had some 
to complain) had so entirely deprived it of its 
which was one of peace and conciliation, that he felt 
there was no chance for the bill in “ another place,” 

After a brief desultory conversation, in whieh Lord 
Lynpuurst defended the course he had taken, and some 
remarks were offered by Lords CAMPBELL, Maiarespuny 
and CLANRICARDE, the motion was agreed to. ; 


p. 


THE EAST INDIA COMPANY'S GRANT TO THE SUFFERERS 
FROM THE FRENCH FLOODS. 

The Duke of ARGYLL, in answer to the Marquis of 
CLANRICARDE, stated that the 500/. contributed by the 
East India Company towards the fund for the relief of 
the sufferers by the inundations in France, had been 
sanctioned by the President of the Board of Control— 
The Earl of ELLENBoROUGH conceived that the sub- 
seriptions were illegal, and that no sanction by the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Control could alter the case. No 
expenditure could be justified which was not for the 
service of the Government of India; and he (the Earl of 
Ellenborough) was of opinion that the moneys expended 
by the Company in giving dinners upon various occa- 
sions, were also illegally employed. ‘‘ What would they 
say if the Secretary of State for War, upon the occasion 
of an examination of the cadets at Sandhurst or Wool- 
wich, invited some fifty officers te be present at the ex- 
amination, paid all the expenses of their there 
and back, gave them a magnificent dinner inte the bar- 
gain, and charged the expenses in the war estimates?” 

The Bankruptcy (Scortanp) Biri, the Jour 
Srock Companies Bri, the IxpusrRiaL Proymest 
Soctetres Brut, and the Seamen’s Savines Bangs 
Bru, were respectively read a third time, and passed. 

The House then adjourned. 


THE AFFAIRS OF GREECE. 

In the House or Commons, in answer to Mr. James 
M’Grecor, Lord PALMERsTON said that there had been 
no questions between the Government of this country 
and that of Greece since May, 1854. There had been 
a great many reports of cases relating to brigandage, 
but no question which required that papers should be laid 
before Parliament. 


DESTRUCTION OF TURKISH FORTS BY THE RUSSIANS 


Replying to Colonel Dunne, Lord Patmerstox said 
it was not possible to give any official information as to 
the destruction of the forts of Ismail and Reni ; but, from 
what passed at the Paris Conferences, the Russians con 
ceived they were at liberty to destroy those works; and 
the only effect would be, that their demolition would 
impose upon the Turkish Government some expense in 
restoring them. 

On the motion of Lord Paumerston, the order forthe 
second reading of the NATIONAL GALLERY Sire BILL was 
discharged. 

RETIREMENT OF BISHOPS. 

Mr. Greason inquired whether it was in the contem- 
plation of Government to propose any plan for the 1 
tirement of bishops on pensions.—Lord PALMERSTOS 
replied that it was not his intention to introduce aly 
general measure, but, as the Bishops of London and 
Durham had signified their wish to retire, owing to 
firmity, he should have to propose a bill limited to thos 
two cases. 

OUR RELATIONS WITH AMERICA. 





lebone, Hampstead, Worcester, Norwich, Lambeth, and | cially when it took the shape of a 
Bath, and there is every probability of the long-contem- | exciting ill-will against classes or sects of peo 
labourers’ houses in the City being constructed | ceiving the discussion to be necessary, he 


On the order for going into Committee of Supply, 
Mr. Wiu1am Brown, Mr. Apsiex Pstsatt, 


| Josern Ewart, Mr. Cueeruam, and Mr. Spoos®®, —- 
| pealed to Mr. G. 
| motion of which he had given notice 


H. Moore not to bring forward = 
on the re 
| our relations with the United States.—Mr. a 
| clined to accede, and observed, amidst much lane a 
| that the opinion of Mr. Spooner must oo yon — 
great weight with him upon any subject, against hi 
: ple. Colr 
moved: 


“That the conduct of her Majesty's Government, in 
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Siero othe United States on the question of culist- 
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have arisen between them and the Go- 


entitled them to the approbation of this 
ee them recapitulated all the facts of 
forth: im the diplomatic papers, anc con- 


the case, as seb mwas all along acting wits the 
tended that Mies Crampto ireetions, of his Government, 
sanction, and « and approved of the violations of 
which verfeormed the 


law. Mr. ea Gtamee rs 
ictated arenaoi. 
duties di nae oe nothing from the United 
his being evjo' ent, eoncealment was the very key-stone 
States Cee ig. # Strobel and his fllow-mer- 
of tie informed by Mr. Crampton that they were 
penta any public means of ‘ disseminating’ 
poe ord) their information, as the attention of the 
Gans might be called to it. At that 


Mr. Crampton was instructing those men 
pis | aud drawing up rules for their guidance. 
is gn He then proceeded to Canada in all haste | 
papi out his measures of enlistment in the United | 
ous and, during his absence, Mr. Lumley, the Chargé | 
a Affaires, was giving explanations to the American Mi- 
nister, and denying alf participation in these illegal pro- | 
ceedings: Mr: Marey expressed the regret of the Ame- | 
rican at Mr. Crampton’s absence, and natu- | 
rally judged that he had proceeded to Canada on the | 


So far from 








subject of the enlistments. Mr. Lumley, who had assured 
Mr. Marcy that the mission of Mr. Crampton to Canada 
was to prevent any infraction of the treaty between the 
two countries, wrote to the Earl of Clarendon to acquaint 
himvef his: interview with Mr. Marey, and of the expla- 
nations he had given him. Mr. Lumley showed Mr. | 

the Earl of Clarendon’s last despatch, expressing | 
his approval of Mr. Crampton’s having taken means to 
put a-stop to the enlistment, whereas it really meant 
that he was to go on just as before. Now, whatever 
might be the faults of Englishmen, they prided them-_| 
selyes-on their love of truth and plain speaking, and | 
they deeply detested anything like that shuffling, quib- 

prevaricating form of speech that lied like truth.” 
(Hear; hear.) Sir Gaspard Le Marchant had invited 
Mr. Strobel—he begged pardon, Captain Strobel—to his 
table; and had written to him as an English officer; but 
now he and his companions were to be declared unworthy 
of belief. Mr. Mocre then glanced retrospectively at a 
similar case:—“ The House could surely not forget that 
at one time there was published in Dublin an infamous | 
paper called the World, the editor of which was still 
more infamous than his paper ; that that paper was em- 
ployed by the Harl of Clarendon for years as the organ 
of his Government ; that he was in most confidential 
communication with its editor; that he paid him large | 
sums out of the public money, which he afterwards re- | 
placed ; and that the Earl of Clarendon, though a man 
of the world, and aequainted with the Dublin world, and 
with Mr. Birch’s Worl in particular, was not aware | 
that he was a man of doubtful character. It was only 
when he was no longer useful that the Earl of Clarendon 
discovered that he was a man of most infamous cha- 
tacter, and not to be believed on his oath.” In the same 
manner, Palmer had impeached the character of the wit- 
nesses against him, had found fault with the Attorney- 
General (‘‘ No, 20,” from the Attorney-General, and 
laughter), and had arraigned the Chief Judge; but he 
was hanged. Lord Clarendon had been engaged in a 
petty intrigue, as he always was, and had been found 
out, as he always would be. Having inquired whether his 
Lordship intended to make scapegoats of the Crown, the 
Government, and the people of England, Mr. Moore con- 
eluded by moving his resolution, which was seconded, 
after along pause, by an hon. member. 

The Arromney-GENERAL replied on the part of the 
Government. Mr. Moore, he observed, must have felt 
somewhat shaken in his opinion of the propriety of 
uy rir his motion when he observed the long 
pause ensued before it found a seconder. He had 
remarked that this question should be discussed in a 
judicial spirit; but how had he carried that out? Was 
it possible to conceive that he had been animated with 
any other than a feeling of personal animosity against 
Lord Clarendon ? (Loud cheers.) [Here Mr. Moore 
made'a gesture of denial.] ‘I accept his denial,” re- 
sumed the Attorney-General; ‘but I must say I never 
Saw conduct that might so fairly lead to that conclusion. 
Was it judicial, was it just, was it common fairness, to 
drag into the debate allusions to the World newspaper ? 
to refer to some obscure transactions, the import of which 
is not known to one single member amongst us, and to 
compare Lord Clarendon to a malefactor who only a few 
days ago paid the forfeit of his crimes on the scaffold ?” 

: cheering.) The question between the United 
States and this country involved legal considerations to 
_ Mr. Moore appeared to have given little attention. 
persons meant to be enlisted were not American 
in the proper sense of the term, but English 
Subjects who had Aare to America, and political 
Tefugees from Europe; and these men might, if they 
Pleased, leave the United States, and enter our service | 
Without any infraction of the international law. It was| 
pa by this Government that men should be 
©. American soil, nor, in fact had that been 

Such illegal enlistment had taken place with 
P bellngs howe the English authorities. A hostile 
by the legal fu 


| 





| it was made a misdemeanour to hire or retain any person 


ducting the trial of Hertz, the object not being so much 
to find the aecused guilty as to find guilty. 
Looking at the infamous characters of the witnesses: on 
whose evidence the American Government had taker its 
stand, it might be confidently asked whether the House 
would have expected the English Government to make 
seapegoats of Mr. Crampton and his colleagues. The 
Government had done its best to avoid a collision, and 
England could afford to be forbearing, conciliatory, and 
generous.—In the course of his exposition of the facts 
of the case, the Attorney-General was subjected to a 
rather sharp and somewhat unusual “cross-examina- 
tion.” After reading some extracts ftom the English 
minister’s despatches, he went on to say:—“ Mr. Cramp- 


ton stated in two despatches, that he had distinetly | during 


brought to the knowledge of Mr. Marcy the fact 
that the British Government had established a dept at 
Halifax.” 

Mr. Guapstong: “ Where does he state that ?” 

The ArroRNEY-GENERAL referred to the despatch he 
had just read. Mr. Crampton also stated the same thing 
farther on, at page 176, in a fuller despateh, of the date 
of March 3, 1856. It was perfectly clear that, unless 
Mr. Crampton had so far forgettem what was due to 
honour as to fabricate that statement, Mr. Marcy was 
made fully aware of the mode in which the British Go- 
vernment proposed to conduct the enlistment. 

Mr. Miner Gmson: “Mr. Crampton says the re- 
verse. He says, in the very same despateh : ‘ It is per- 
fectly true that I did not enter into any details of the 
means which were to be adopted by her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to render available the services of those who 
tendered them to us in such numbers.’” 

The Speaker: “ Order, order!” 

Mr. GLApstoNE (to the Attorney-General): ‘“ Where 
do you find any statement of Mr. Crampton to the effect 
you have mentioned ?” 

The Avrrornry-GENERAL said he had just read two 
despatches to that effect; and the despatch of the 7th 
November contained the same statement in substance. 

On the ArrornEY-GENERAL remarking, in the course 
of his speech, that Mr. Moore had incorrectly implied 
that no communication with respect to enlistment had 
been made to Mr. Marcy, Mr. Moore exclaimed, “ Prove 
it!” which was met with cries of “Oh, oh!” and 
“Order!” To this, Sir ALeExaNpER COCKBURN re- 
joined by saying that he knew how zeal would some- 
times carry a person beyond the bounds of prudence, 
especially when it was wished to strike an individual 
home; but he thought the hon. gentleman had been 
altogether deficient in that courtesy to which every 
member of the House was entitled. 

Sir Freperick THesicer addressed himself to a con- 
sideration of the legal bearing of the case. He reminded 
the House that, by an act of Congress passed in 1818, 


to go out of the territory of the United States for the 
purpose of being enlisted in the service of any foreign 
country. Unfortunately, our Government had locked 
too closely to the provisions of that law, less to-see how 
they could obey it than how they could effect their ob- 
jeet without positively violating it. It is quite true that 
every American is free to quit the country, as has been 


still animated the Foreign Office. 
pended too much on foreign legions ; so that our boasted 
army of the East had ae a a 
tion of England had been altogether changed ‘by the 
great invention of steam power; and, unless the Govern- 
ment and the people were prepared to adopt more effi- 
cient means of national defenee than any catried out 
fs te future history of thelr county iin. 

hope 

Sir Grorce Grey remarked that MY: More, Sir 
k Thesiger, and Mr. Baillie, had oceupied'totally 


ever, that seheme was stopped, and an ample 
was offered to, and aecepted by, the American 

The English Government had ‘defended with zeal 
honour and dignity of this country; but at the same 
time it had maintained friendly relations with the Uni- 
ted States. 


motion.—On a division, the adjournment was negatived 
by 220 to 110.—Sir Jom Warsn urged reasons for ad- 
journing the debate, and was met with cries of “Go on, 
go on.” Submitting to the feeling of the 
proceeded to state the reasons which woul! induce him 
to vote for the motion. The only exeuse which could be 
offered for the non-dissmissal of Mr. Dallas a con- 
vietion on the part of the Government that they were in 
the wrong.—Mr. Mrnxer Grsson then moved fhe ad- 
journment of the debate. 

This was agreed to; the discussion to be resumed’ on 
the following day. 

The Granp Jury Assessments (IkeLanp) Brix, the 
Excueqver Brris (400,000,0002.) Broa, the DRAINAGE 
(Iretanp) Bru, the Inresrates Persona Estates 
Bri, and the Drssenrers’ MarriAGes Bm, were re- 
spectively read a third time, and passed. 


In the House or Commons, at the morning sitting, 
several bills passed 








laid down by Judge Ingersoll; but that does not at all 
touch the international question; for, if a foreign Go- 
vernment, or the agent of a foreign Government, lends | 
itself to seduce, or induce, or allure, persons to leave the 
United States, although in that case there might be no 
breaeh of the municipal law, there would be a breach of 
international law, and a violation of that community of | 
intercourse which owght to subsist between two nations. 





| With regard to the particular agents employed for the | 


| 


purpose of carrying out the plan—Hertz and Strobel— | 
he begged to observe that, if the case depended on their 
testimony alone, he would at once abandon it ; but that 
was not so, for they had, under the hand of Mr. Cramp- | 
ton himself, the admission that he employed these two | 
persons as agents for the purpose of enlisting men, and | 
they had the cypher to which they, as well as other | 
agents, had access. Quoting largely from the despatches, | 
Sir Frederick argued that a perpetual attempt at con- | 
cealment ran through the whole proceedings, and asked 

why these attempts should have been made if there had | 





through 
Mereoro.iraN Po.ice Bit, and the Junms (Inetanp) 
Bit, were withdrawn by Mr. Jom 
the opposition with which they were threatened, and the 
late period of the session, being assigned as the reasons. 
AUTHORIZED TRANSLATION OF THE BIBLE. 

In the evening sitting, Mr. Hzywoop postponed, until 
Tuesday, the 22nd instant, his notice for an address to 
the Crown, praying that her Majesty will be pleased to 
give directions for a revised translation of the Bible 

©USTOMS OFFICERS AT LIVERPOOD. 

In answer to Mr. Ewart, Mr. Winson said that some 
time ago he mentioned that the Commissioners of @us- 
toms had instituted an inquiry into the Customs estab- 
lishment at Liverpool. The result of that inquiry had 
been, as he had stated it probably would be, am entire 
revision of the service in that port, which would 
siderably improve the condition of the 
He hoped that that revision which had been and 
which the Treasury had sanctioned, would 


not been a desire to evade the American law. Yet, to | factory. 


the last, Lord Clarendon defended the conduct of Mr. | 
Crampton and the consuls, and irritated the American | 


Government by construing American law according to 
his own conception of what is right. England had been 
degraded, and placed in a position which was viewed 
with astonishment on the Continent; bat, being in the 
wrong, she must accept her humiliation—must put up 
with the insult of having her ministers dismissed—and 


must confess that the American Government is justified ing of hostility towards the English Government, com- * 


in what it has done. 

Mr. J. G. Pattiramore contended that there had been 
no infraction of the American law, as the enlistments | 
did not take place on the soil of the United States. Lord 
Clarendon had all along directed our ministers to take | 
care not to infringe the laws; and, even allowing that | 
any wrong had been inflicted, it was clearly not with | 
the sanction or knowledge of the Foreign Secretary. | 
Again, the evidence of the witnesses against the English | 
Government was worthless, owing to the character of | 
those witnesses.—Mr. Hexry BarLure insisted on the | 


» had been displayed towards England | fact of the American law having been evaded. The same | the 
uctionaries of the United States in con-! thing had been done in Prussia, Switzerland, and the’ had been met by Lord Palmerston, then Foreign Secre- 


COLONELS LAKE AND TEESDALE. 

Lord PALMErston, replying to Mr. Onrverna, was 
understood to say that a mark of favour had béen, or 
would be, extended to Colonels Lake and Teesdale, 
| but that no pecuniary reward would be granted. 

The debate on Mr. Moore’s motion was resumed 
Mr. Mroxer Grsson, who, while disavowing any f 


THE ADJOURNED DEBATE ON THE AMERICAN qresiBy. 


ceived that the United States Government had great 
reason to be offended with the acts of our ministers and 
agents. The laws of America had been violated or dis- 
regarded; and Lord Clarendon, in some of his de- 
spatches, had used language towards the United States, 
insinuating a doubt of her good faith, which could not 
but have a very irritating effect.—Mr. Baxter was in- 
clined to a favourable impression as regards the United 
States; but he did not see any ground for passing a 
vote of censure on Ministers.—Mr. P&Acocke 

the motion, and, alluding to the different way in which 
of Sir Henry Bulwer from § in 1848 
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tion by the House.—Mr. 
ment, and created some merriment by observing, that to 
resent an unintentional insult is a course which is 
“ neither that of a Christian nor of a gentleman.” He 
added, that he reserved to himself the right of express- 
ing, on a fitting occasion, any further opinion of the 
conduct of Ministers. 

Mr. GLApstone addressed the House at great length, 
and, quoting from some of the despatches, reviewed the 
ehief facts connected with the disagreement. The two 
cardinal points which the House ought to keep in view 
he conceived to be these—peace and a cordial under- 
standing with America on the one hand, and, on the 
other, the honour and fame of England. On neither of 
these points was he satisfied with the conduct of the 
Government. The honour of the country had been 
compromised. He was not one of those who set up a 
phantasm of honour in cases where it was not justified, 
nor would he consent to separate national honour from 
that honourable conduct of which it ought to be the 
symbol. But he could not help thinking that an insult 
—or, at least, a slight—had been offered to England. 
Still, though speaking one way, he should be compelled 
to vote another; for he could not support an abstract 
vote of censure, seeing that no party was prepared to 
meet the r ibility of The question, there- 
fore, was not a party question. Still, he thought it 
would be advantageous to remove the affairs connected 
with America out of the hands of the Government, inas- 
much as, from the position in which they are placed 
with regard to them, no persons could be less qualified to 
conduct those affairs with benefit to the nation. The 
policy which they had pursued had unfortunately been 
combined of obstinacy and weakness: and the recollec- 
tion of the differences [with reference to the enlistment 
question, kept alive by the course which they had 
taken in that debate, must, of necessity, form an unfor- 
tunate introduction to those negotiations in relation to 
Central America which are now pending. Concealment 
and deception had been practised on the American Go- 
vernment, and the municipal laws of the States were not 
only broken, but broken in defiance of a high legal 
opinion. And now what was the state of things? The 
American Government acquitted the English Govern- 
ment, but punished Mr. Crampton and the consuls; the 
English Government maintained the acts of Mr. Cramp- 
ton and the consuls, but acquiesced in their punishment, 
and aceepted with satisfaction and joy their own ac- 
quittal. (‘‘ Hear,” and cheers.) That appeared to him 
to be a most unfortunate state of things, and one un- 
paralleled in the history of the world. (Cheers.) Either 
the Americans had a just cause of offence, and had a 
right to make the demand for the recal of Mr. Crampton 
and the consuls, which should have been complied with, 
or they had no just cause of offence, and therefore no 
right to make the dismissal, which ought not to have 
been accepted. But, whether they were right or wrong, 
he hoped the Government would not allow matters to 
remain in their present unsatisfactory state, permitting 
Mr. Dallas to remain, and yet keeping up some show of 
resentment by declining to appoint a successor to Mr. 
Crampton. He (Mr. Gladstone) admitted his own re- 
sponsibility, as a member of the cabinet, as regards the 
establishment of a depét at Halifax ; but the subject of 
complaint was the appointment of an agency in the 
United States for the purpose of inducing citizens to go 
beyond the States, to enlist in the British service. 

The Soticrror-GENERAL could not believe that Mr. 
Gladstone was in earnest in the speech he had delivered. 
His criticism must have been “a mere intellectual 
exercitation;” for, if he believed what he had put for- 
ward, he was bound in consistency to follow Mr. Moore 
into the lobby. In opposition to Mr. Gladstone, the 
Solicitor-General contended that there had been no 
violation of American law, because men had not been 
enlisted on the territory of the United States. He then 


sta agi the inflammatory language used by the United 





Stat istrict Attorney-General, Mr. Van Dyke, who, 
in open™vourt, had made use of the words, “‘ Honourable 
and generous Great Britain!” and “ Oh, most faithful 
British Minister!” and who had accused Mr. Crampton 
of being “ guilty of acts which, if committed by a private 
individual, would make him a felon.” The American 
Madistry had accepted the assurances of the English Go- 
vernment as they were bound to do. The Foreign 
Enlistment Act must be taken as the law of this country ; 
and, that being so, to what country in the world could 
her Majesty’s Government with greater propriety go for 
the enlistment of soldiers than to the United States of 
America, to which a great number of our natural born 
subjects owed no other obligation than that of residence ? 
There was no place where they could seek with greater 
confidence to carry out the Foreign Enlistment Act, the 
municipal laws there being more easily relaxed than in 
any other country. And, such being the state of things, 
he trusted that the House would believe that the Go- 
vernment was under no obligation to recal Mr. Crampton 
upon the representation of the American Government. 
Sir Jomn Paxuyeton conceived that Mr. Gladstone 
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had exhausted the whole question, but he added a few 
remarks in vindication of what he had said on a former 

As an English gentleman, he was ashamed of 
the conduct of the Government, and he felt humiliation 
at the consequences that had followed —Mr. Bentinck 
rose at midnight to move the adjournment of the debate ; 
but 

Lord PALMERSTON expressed a desire that the House 
would come to a decision at once. The question before 
the House was a vote of censure; for, although the 
blame had been thrown on Lord Clarendon, the conduct 
of that nobleman had the entire sanction of the whole 
Government, all the members of which participated to 
the fullest extent in his responsibility. Whatever viola- 
tions of American law might have taken place were com- 
mitted by persons wholly unauthorized by the English 
functionaries. Those persons had been prosecuted and 
punished for their offences ; and, if our consuls had like- 
wise offended, they were equally open to prosecution, 
being shielded by no diplomatic protection. ‘‘ We have 
been told by the member for Manchester,” continued his 
Lordship, “ of the case of Consul Curtis in Prussia; but 
Consul Curtis was prosecuted. We thought the pro- 
ceedings at his trial were not fair and just, and the 
Prussian Government so far concurred in that opinion 
that, though he was condemned, the King of Prussia re- 
leased him.” No concealment or deception had been prac- 
tised towards the American Government; nothing was done 
of which it was not informed, or, at all events, might not 
have ascertained with perfect ease if the ministers had in- 
quired ‘“‘ When, at an early period of these proceedings, we 
found that they were likely to lead to embarrassments be- 
tween this country and the United States, we stopped our 
arrangements. (Cheers.) But an honourable gentleman 
says, that, though the letter was dated the 2nd of July, 
it was not sent until the 2nd of August. Now, really, in 
matters of this kind, a few weeks’ delay was not of much | 
consideration. The fact still stands out that the Go- 
vernment, when they found that these proceedings were 
likely to lead to embarrassment, directed them to be 
stopped. (Hear, hear.) Then an honourable member 
said that no apology was made. But, I ask, what 
greater or more acceptable apology could one Govern- 
ment make to another than at once putting an end to 
the ground of offence?” (Cheers.) The assertions, made 
chiefly by members of ‘the country party,” that Ame- 
rica had “insulted ” England by dismissing Mr. Cramp- 
ton, were most injudicious, as tending to sow hostile 
feelings between the two nations. The speech of Mr. 
Moore had been full of calumnious attacks on Lord Cla- 
rendon, and it would have been more manly if he had 
come forward with a direct vote of censure, instead of 
refusing to the Government that approbation which was 
not asked for. ‘The right honourable gentleman the 
member for the University of Oxford,” concluded Lord 
Palmerston, “‘ says that he shall give us the benefit of 
his vote, and I trust that nothing I have said, or shall 
say, will induce him to change his mind. Sir, it has 
been said we should not look a gift horse in the mouth 
(a laugh), and I will not examine the reasons for my 
right honourable friend’s vote. I only hope the reason 
given will induce those honourable members who have 
not already made up their minds which way they shall 
vote to go with him. (Hear, hear.) The reason he gives 
is, that at the present moment no new administration 
can be successfully formed upon a censure of the exist- 
ing Government. That is not very complimentary to 
honourable gentlemen opposite ; nevertheless, the diffi- 
culty might be easily removed if my right honourable 
friend who sits there will pass over to the honourable 
gentlemen who sit opposite to him. (A laugh.) <A few 
minutes’ conference would settle the difficulty which at 
present appears to be insurmountable. I will not, how- 
ever, accept the reason, because it is founded on a great 
political misconception, while we stand upon what we 
think are better and higher grounds. (Cheers.) We are 
of opinion that the foresight with which, during a period 
of great difficulty, we have conducted the affairs of this 
country, has proved satisfactory to the nation and ad- 
vantageous to the public interest. We believe that the 
confidence which the House has hitherto extended to us 
is shared by the country ; and it is upon that ground— 
not upon the ground of any difficulty in finding other 
persons to fill our places—that we are prepared to go to 
a division.” 

Mr. Joun M‘Grecor next addressed the House, but 
the cries of “‘ Divide!” were so loud and incessant that 
his remarks were not audible—Mr. Bentinck again 
moved the adjournment of the debate ; but, after a few 
words in reply from Mr. Moore, who disavowed any 
personal hostility to Lord Clarendon, and characterized 
the assertions to the contrary as “simply unjust and un- 
true,” the House divided. 

After the division took place, but before the numbers 
were announced, Mr. Hayrer, who was one of the 
tellers, came to the table and informed the Speaker that 
there were three members present in the House who had 
not voted.—The SpEAKER ordered the three members to 
come to the table.-—Sir Bensamin Haut, Mr. Jackson, 
and Mr. Tram then came to the table, and, in answer 
to questions from the Speaker, stated that they were 
present when the question was put, and that they heard 
it.—The SPEAKER asked how they voted. They all 
said against the motion, and he ordered their names to 
be added to the division.—The cause of this accident is 














lobby of the House to vote against Mr. Moore’ 
and found the doors of the Division-lob a 
therefore recorded their votes at the table. 
The numbers, when d, were— 
For Mr. Moore’s motion ... .., go 
Against Uh 2 .0.> ip sec” ae ae 274—194 

The House shortly afterwards adjourned, 


Wednesday, July 2nd. 
RIBBONISM IN IRELAND IN NATIONAL SCHOOLS, 


In the House or Commons, Mr. Nap 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, whether cain a 
National schools in Ireland, in the county of Donegal, 
have been arrested on a charge of unlawful 
and ribbonism ; and whether the said schools are in y 
nexion with the National Board as non-vested schosle? 
—Mr. Horsman said he had no information on the sub- 
ject. 

The JupGmMENtTs Execution Bi was 
time, and committed, after a little oppodition ea tae j 
of Colonel Dunne and Mr. Napier. 


BLEACHING, &c., WORKS (No. 2) Bm, 

The adjourned debate on the second reading of this 
bill having been resumed, considerable opposition to the 
further progress of the measure was offered by Mr. 
Baxter, Mr. Duncan, Sir James Granam, Mr. Newpr- 
GATE, Mr. CARDWELL, Mr. Baxngs, Mr. Kir, and Lord 
Naas, upon the grounds that more inquiry into the 
alleged facts on which the bill was based was required ; 
that the object of the measure (which was to shorten the 
working hours of children in bleaching establishments) 
would be fatal to the trade, since, on the admission of 
Mr. Tremenheere, from whose report the bill arose, to 
reduce the hours would add ten per cent. to the cost of 
production, while the competition with foreigners is even 
now very severe; that one of the immediate effects of 
the bill would be to substitute male for female labour; 
that the whole subject should be referred to a select 
committee; that the charges of cruelty against the 
masters are untrue; and that {interference in such 
matters is extremely injudicious.—The second reading 
was supported by Colonel Dunne, Mr. Murroven, Mr. 
DrumMonp (who accused capitalists of “ longing to see 
slavery restored to our West India sugar colonies,” and 
remarked that, “‘ simply because the greater part of our 
exports go to America, the House had eaten dirt with 
the Government”), Lord Ropert Grosvenor, Mr. Cos- 
BETT (who mentioned instances of excessive work), Mr. 
Montz, and Mr. WAtrTeR, the last of whom, in answer- 
ing the objection that bills of this kind interfere with 
manufactures, remarked that political economists over 
look the 1,000,000 children yearly added to our popula- 
tion, by far the most interesting and important of 
our productions. The Legislature would, in his opinion, 
grossly neglect its duty if it did not take care that the 
youth of this country, upon whom its future strength 
and greatness depend, are so brought up that the de- 
velopment of their mental and bodily powers is not im- 
peded by over-work. 

The second reading was negatived by 109 to 65. 

The ReeisrRaTION OF Leases (Scortanp) Bm 
passed through committee, and the House then went into 
committee upon the Screntiric AND Lrrerary Socig- 
Tres Bix, and was occupied with the consideration of 
its clauses during the greater part of the remainder of 
the sitting. 

The order for the second reading of the Ratmne or 
Mrves Bit was discharged.—The DistTILLATIon FROM 
Rice Bix, and the Oxrorp Co_iece Estates Br, 
were respectively read a third time, and passed. 


Thursday, July 3. 
THE DIOCESES OF GLOUCESTER AND BRISTOL. 

Lord REDESDALE, after presenting a petition from the 
rural deanery of Stowe, praying for a division of the 
diocese of Gloucester and Bristol, asked whether the Go- 
vernment intended to divide that diocese.—The Earl of 
Harrowsy said the Government was not prepared to 
alter the existing arrangement. 





THE REFORMATORY AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS BILL. 

This bill having been read a third time, on the motion 
of Lord Ravensworth, the Bishop of OxFoRrD, 
the question that the bill do pass, moved the addition of 
a clause, leaving it to the discretion of the magistrates 
whether the juvenile offender should be committed to 
prison for fourteen days before being sent to a reforma- 
tory school.—The motion, which gave rise to a short 
discussion, was carried, on a division, by 53 against 17, 
and the bill, so amended, was passed. 


DIVORCE AND MATRIMONIAL CAUSES BILL. 

On the question that the report of the amendments on 
this bill be received, the Bishop of Oxrorp moved the 
omission of clause 19 of the bill, which gives a right of 
divorce to a husband upon the adultery of his wife, and toa 
wife where the husband has been guilty of incestuous 
adultery, bigamy, adultery with cruelty, or adultery with 
desertion, without reasonable excuse, for four years oT 
upwards. His reasons for taking this course he ex- 
plained in terms similar to those which he employed on 
the previous reading.—The Lorp CHANCELLOR Op 
the motion, remarking that the objection to the 
effect that the lower classes would be unfairly dealt 
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being unable to pay the expenses of a divorce, 

be 4 little worth, tg all legal proceedings are 
necessarily expensive ; but that ought not to shut 
out from redress those who can meet the expense. If 
the Bishop’s motion were affirmed, he (the Lord Chan- 
cellor) hoped their Lordships would refuse to hear any 
of the petitions for divorce now pending in that House, 
and that in future they would listen to no petition for 
redress which might be sought under the existing law. 
—Lord RepEspALE thought that it would be impos- 
sible to stop where the bill stopped, if the facilities for 
divorce which it contemplated were sanctioned. —Lord 
CAMPBELL opposed the motion of the Bishop of Oxford, 
which was supported by the Bishop of Sr. Davrp’s and 
the Bishop of Sarispury, the latter of whom quoted 
Scripture to show that the law of God is against the 
innovation proposed by the bill.—Lord Donoveu- 
MORE supported the bill as it stood, and Lords 
Desart and DuNGANNON opposed it, believing that 
the difficulties which have prevented the poorer 
classes obtaining: divorces have tended to increase 
the happiness of the married state among them. 
—Lord Dersy, answering the Bishop of Salisbury, who 
had quoted some words of Christ, to the effect that, 
though a man might “put away” his wife, and vice 
versa, the parties were forbidden to marry again, re- 
marked that he was quite unable to comprehend so nice 
a distinction. He should have thought that, if a man 
might put away his wife, he might also marry again. 
He believed the marriage tie to possess great sanctity, 
but not to be indissoluble. The question he looked 
upon as one with which human authority is competent 
to deal. Still, he thought there was some danger of the 
bill introducing a system of great laxity, and leading to 
collusion. He observed that the Bishop of Oxford had 
given notice of his intention to move a proviso, prohibit- 
ing a husband or wife who had been guilty of adultery, 
and divorced in consequence, from contracting marriage 
with the person with whom the adultery was committed. 
He thought such a clause was essentially necessary, 
with a view to prevent collusion, and he wished to hear 
from the Lord Chancellor whether or not it might be 
advantageously incorporated in the bill, as his vote upon 
the motion before the House would greatly depend upon 
the answer he got.—After some further brief conversa- 
tion, the Lorp CHANCELLOR said that such a clause 

had always been introduced into divorce bills before 
their Lordships’ House; but he knew of no bill in 

which it had been retained, because it is ufiiversally 

felt that it clogs the parties with restrictions painful to 

themselves, and does not prevent collusion.—The motion 
of the Bishop of Oxrorp for omitting clause 19 was 
negatived by 43 against 10.—The Bishop’s proviso, 
prohibiting the parties committing adultery to marry 
one another after the divorce of the husband and wife, 
was then agreed to.—A motion of Lord Denman, for 
modifying clause 16, was negatived without a division. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY BILL. 

The Lorpy CHANCELLOR, in moving the second read- 
ing of this bill, said it was the same in principle as that 
passed last year with respect to the University of Ox- 
ford.—The bill was read a second time. 

The Ayxvurrres Repemprion Brit, and the Srock- 
IN-TRADE Exemption Brix, were respectively read a 
third time, and passed. 

POOR-LAW AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL. 

On the motion for the second reading of this bill, in 
the House or Commons, Sir GEoRGE PEcHELL opposed it, 
and moved that the second reading be postponed to that 
day three months. He objected more especially to that part 
of the bill which repealed the 22nd of George IIL, and 
did away with the permission to single parishes, ac- 
corded by the Poor-Law Act, to become incorporated 
under the Gilbert Act.—Lord Gatway seconded the 
amendment.—Mr. Bouvertr, yielding so far to the op- 
position, promised that if the bill was read a second time 
he would withdraw all of it except that portion which 
related to extra-parochial places.—After some further 
discussion, the debate was interrupted by the near arri- 
val of four o’clock, when, the morning sitting being at a 
close, the discussion was adjourned. 

THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 

In the evening, in answer to Mr. Orway, Mr. VERNON 
Smuru gave some explanations with respect to the sums 
subscribed by the East India Company for the relief of 
the sufferers by the French floods, similar to those put 
forth on a previous evening in the Upper House. 

THE ENTRY OF THE GUARDS INTO LONDON. 

Lord Pamerston, in answer to Sir Jonn SHELLEY, 
stated that the day upon which the Guards would enter 
London was not yet fixed. The troops would proceed 
from Aldershott by the South-Western Railway ; but the 
particular route by which they would proceed to Buck- 

Palace, and on to Hyde Park, had not yet been 


THE CENTRAL AMERICAN QUESTION. 

Tn answer to Mr. BarLire, who put a question as to 
Pp powers possessed by Mr. Dallas, Lord 

ALMERSTON remarked that Mr. Dallas has full powers 
to discuss the Central American question—powers which 
Mr. Buchanan did not possess. 

PRIZE MONEY TO THE ARMY. 
On the question that the House go into Committee of 
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Supply, Colonel Dunne asked the intentions of the Go- 
vernment as to advising her Majesty to grant prize 
money to the army engaged in the siege, for stores, &c., 
taken in Sebastopol.—Lord PALMersron answered that 
the money value of the property taken was so small— 
not more than would allow half-a-crown to each officer 
and sixpence to each man— that any such payment 
would be deemed a mockery rather than a reward. 
SUPPLY. 

The House then went into Committee of Supply, when 
the remaining Civil Service Estimates, and the Militia 
Estimates, were agreed to. The chief discussion was on 
the vote of 228,950/. for disembodied Militia, in con- 
nexion with which, Colonel Nortu said he observed 
with regret that the pay of non-commissioned officers on 
the permanent staff, already inadequate, was to be 
greatly reduced.—The same complaint was also urged 
by Mr. Petiatr, Lord Craup Hamitton, and other 
members.—Mr. Freperick Prev said that the rate of 
pay of the disembodied militia ts different from that of 
the embodied militia. When embodied, all ranks receive 
the same rate of pay as the army ; when disembodied, 
the pay of the various ranks is not the same. If we were 
to pay the staff of the disembodied militia the same as 
the embodied, it would follow as a necessary consequence 
that all ranks of the militia would claim to be paid the 
same. In that case, the disembodied militia would cost 
a much greater sum than they now do. They have other 
sources of income besides their disembodied pay. Most 
of them receive pay in the line, or pensions for their 
services in the line; and he saw no objection to a non- 
commissioned officer pursuing a trade in those inter- 
vals of time which are not required for military duty.— 
Lord PALMERSTON, in answer to objections urged by 
Colonel Buck and others, contended that the “lines” 
lately constructed at Plymouth are necessary as works 
of defence. With regard to billeting in Scotland, he 
agreed with what had been advanced by Mr. Cowan, 
that if, consistently with a due regard to the national 
service, the exemption from billeting could be extended 
to public-houses, it would be desirable. But we could 
not carry on the service of the country otherwise. Still, 
it was most desirable not to billet the militia and young 
recruits in pubdlic-houses, if it could be avoided. He 
could assure the House that, as far as the means of 
putting the troops, whether regular or militia, into bar- 
racks was concerned, it was considered by the Govern- 
ment to be most desirable, though the expense, and con- 
sequently the difficulty, would be very great. The 
various suggestions which had been thrown out should 
receive due attention. 





WILLS AND ADMINISTRATIONS BILL. 

On the question that the House go into committee on 
this Bill, Mr. Henvey criticised the measure, observing 
that it seemed to him to be the result of an illicit com- 
pact between Sir Fitzroy Kelly and the Solicitor-Ge- 
neral. In reality, it established a new Court of Chancery, 
but under another name. He moved the postponement 
of the committee till Tuesday next.—After some discus- 
sion, the Soiricrror-GENERAL humorously alluded to 
the total failure of his endeavour to please everybody. 
He had no alternative but to agree to the amendment. 
—Sir JAMes GRAHAM, after some sarcastic remarks, 
begged to ask the Solicitor-General if the bill, which had 
been printed a second time, really contained the ultimate 
views of the learned gentleman ?—Mr. MALINs opposed 
the bill, which received the support of Sir Erskine 
Perry and Mr. HAprietp.—The amendment was then 
agreed to. 

CHURCH BUILDING COMMISSION BILL. 

The motion that this bill be considered in committee 
was opposed by Mr. Haprreip, who moved the post- 
ponement of the committee for three months.—The 
amendment was negatived by 159 to 9, and the bill 
passed through committee. 

The Merropoiis Loca, MANAGEMENT AcT AMEND- 
MENT Bix, and the Turneike Acts ConTINUANCE 
BILt, were respectively read a third time, and passed. 


BANQUET TO GENERAL WILLIAMS. 
Tue Army and Navy Club, on Saturday last, gave a 
banquet to General Williams. The chair was taken by 
Colonel Daniell. To the right of the chair sat the hero 
of Kars; on the left, were his two high-spirited subor- 
dinates, Colonels Lake and Teesdale. After the usual 
routine toasts, the Chairman proposed “the health of 
the gallant Sir William Fenwick Williams, Bart.,” ac- 
companying the toast with a eulogy on their guest's 
achievements, in the course of which he quoted the 
remark of a Turk when Kars was given up to the 
Russians: “‘ Williams Pacha is no end of a man.” The 
toast was drunk with the utmost enthusiasm. Round 
after round of cheering followed in rapid succession, and 
the excitement continued for several minutes. Silence 
having been restored, 

General Williams rose to return thanks. He began 
by alluding to his old friend, Colonel Daniell, and to his 
other old friends then gathered about him, adding that 
he was also glad to see “‘so many new and young faces 
—the heart’s blood of the army”—gathered about to 
do him honour. “ When,” he observed, “I look around 
this room, and witness this scene, and then call to mind 
that I was one of the original members of this clubh— 








put down my name as a member 
man had told me I should live to 

this, I should have conceived that he was 

nonsense to me.” Colonels Lake and Teesdale were 
alluded to in terms of warm esteem and friendship ; and 
a tribute of regard was paid to the memory of the heroic 
Thompson. “ Let me also point out to you,” said the 
General, ‘‘ my young secretary—a youth whom I took 
with me from his mother, and who proceeded by 
step in his career until the eventful day when, 
command of a battery, he did, T assure you, most 
tial service to our cause. (Cheers.) I wish to associate 
myself with these my gallant companions in arms, and 
to share with them the honour which you have bestowed 
upon me.” The despatches and private letters of Lord 
Clarendon were mentioned as having always produced 
an extraordinary and “ electrical” effect in cheering on 
the garrison. ‘‘ We were not at that time a melancholy 
crew: we were laughing, we were merry, we were like 
men that would not be extinguished. We were sur- 
rounded by very great difficulties; but, whenever the 
despatches and letters arrived, they produced a most 
extraordinary effect upon us.” After acknowledging 
the kindness of Lord Palmerston, General Williams 
continued :—‘‘ I must now tell you about the glory of 
the Turkish army (hear)—men who, when I came to 
them, were starving, were without clothes, men without 
hope (hear, hear); but such was their confidence in the 
efforts which I was able to make for them that they 
stood by me in the most gallant manner. No troops on 
earth could have behaved better than those men; for 
instance, on one occasion, at the battle of the 29th of 
September, about which you have all read (loud cheers). 
They had been working all day and watching all night 
at the fortifications. They were not on that occasion an 
unruly, undisciplined force behind walls, but were dis- 
ciplined soldiers, standing behind their entrenchments. 
Colonel Lake could tell you what they did, for no one 
could help admiring their courage, their discipline, their 
file fire, their rolling fire. I assure you that neither the 
Guards of London nor those of Paris could have sur- 
passed them. From early dawn till an hour after mid- 
day, that fire continued—the noise of a thousand drums 
never ceased for a moment; therefore, you suppose 
what soldiers they were. When the enemy got into 
these entrenchments, which, in consequence of the abso- 
lute necessity for protecting other points, were for the time 
unmanned, they were driven out again by those brave little 
fellows at the point of the bayonet.” (Enthusiastic ap- 
plause.) General Williams was of opinion that, “if 

be true to herself, and if foreign nations will hold a 

tone towards her, she is safe from the power of Russia,” 
as there is still some vitality in her. He then referred 
to Lord Raglan, whose last moments were embittered by 
his experience of “ the total want of system’’ with which 
we began the war. ‘We had in fact been asleep for 
forty years, and, when we went into the war, we were 
sent out half awake.” But when the intelligence reached 
Kars of our ive achiev: ts before Sebastopol, 
“nothing could exceed the enthusiasm of those fine 
Turks; and,” said General Williams, “ you may easily 
suppose what our joy was at hearing the welcome news 
of the glories achieved by that brave infantry which 
never yet turned its back on a foe. (Loud cheers.) I 
say, that infantry which never turned its back, which, 
from the days of Wolfe, has been the foundation of our 
greatness, whose courage nothing can shake, or ever will 
shake.” With a renewed expression of thanks for the 
honour done to him, General Williams sat down, after 
proposing the toast of ‘‘ The Chairman, the Committee, 

and the Secretary” of the club. : 

Mr. Otway, M.P., proposed “The health of those 
gallant and distinguished officers who had acted on the 
staff of General Williams during his Eastern cam eo 
The toast was acknowledged by Colonel Lake. 
toast of “The health of the officers of the army of the 
Crimea,” proposed by General Williams, was acknow- 
ledged by the Chairman. General Proctor proposed 
“The health of General Mouravieff.” In repl to this 
toast, Sir William Williams said :—“ Whi 
return thanks for the honour which you have 
my friend, General Mouravieff, I can assure that I 
never performed a duty more grateful tomy heart. I 
believe that in the military profession—and I will not 
except any country on the face of the earth—there is 
not one who adorns that profession more highly than. 
General Mouravieff. .... . I wish also to say a word 
respecting the army of General Mouravieff—that splendid 
army—that army of polished steel. I assure you it was 
magnificent. It was with the greatest devotion to the 
sovereign that they came down upon us, from daydawn 
to sunset, for seven mortal hours: although they sus- 
tained the most severe losses, there was not a single mo- 
ment of hesitation in the efforts and movements of that 
fine army. They came forward, attack after attack, in 
a manner which would have gladdened the heart of 
every soldier to have seen. When they were assailed by 








a fire as well directed, as beautifully directed, as ever 











came from. position, yo dane gs 
ment when they were to 
| onal ney aman us like friends and brothers. 
hey sacrificed themselves in the most splendid, most 
beautiful manner; they detached themselves from the 
flanks of the columns, and came forward and made walls 
of themselves in front of their batteries. When we came 
to mix among them, only two months after this terrible 
infliction, ‘ there was not an evil. eye among them,’ as 
the Turks would say; there was the eye of friendship 
and the hand of a comrade from one end of Russia to 
another. (Cheers.) That was the feeling as we went 
along through the country. Of the Sovereign of that 
empire, 1 speak in the same-strain, and, in fact, higher.” 
At the conclusion of the General's remarks (which 
were received with the greatest enthusiasm), Captain 
Murray shouted, ‘‘ We have not had half enough cheer- 
ing; let us have one cheer more for Mouravieff.” This 
was done, and another officer immediately called for one 
cheer mere for the Emperor of Russia—a call which was 
most heartily responded to by the company. The guests 
shortly afterwards separated. On Wednesday, “ The 
Chairs” of the Hon. East India Company gave a 
splendid entertainment at the London Tavern to some 
the most distinguished members of their civil and 
military services, at present in this coumtry. Among 
others who were invited may be mentioned Sir William 
Gomm, the late commander-in-chief of the Indian army ; 
Sie Pred. Currie; Sir Scudamore Steele, whose name is 
henourably connected with the late war in Burmah ; 
Mr. Frere, Commissioner of Seinde; Sir John Login, 
the able and zealous tutor of the Maharajah Dhuleep 
Singh; Dr. Royle, who has paid much attention to the 
fibrous productions of India; Mr. R. Stephenson, the 
engineer of the great Indian Railway, and author of the 
projected line through Asia Minor, and along the banks 
of the Euphrates and the shoves of the Persian sea to 
the eapital of the Bombay Presideney ; Mr. J. W. Kaye, 
favourably known by his valuable contributions to the 
history of modern India; Brigadier Mackenzie, 
&c. &e. The most honoured guests included Sir Law- 
rence Peel, late Chief Justice of Calcutta; the Right 
Hon. the Lord Mayor; Major General Sir W. F. Wil- 
liams and “the men of Kars.” The gallant baronet 
was naturally the lion of the evening, though his brave 
comrades had no reason to complain of their reception 
by their ancient brothers-in-arms. It is superfluous to 
remark that the dinner was in every way worthy of the 
long-established reputation of the London Tavern, as 
well as of the munificent entertainers. The various 
speeches were also full of point and appropriateness, and 
were received with much enthusiasm. And loud was the 
applause when General Williams acknowledged that he 
was mainly indebted for his knowledge of commissariat 
matters to the many excursions he had made into the 
Indian Empire, during the ten years he was stationed at 
Ceylon. No doubt this entertainment will give dire 
offence to Lord Ellenborough and Mr. Otway, who did 
not happento be invited. Bnt it is only in this manner that 
the Hon. Court is able to express its approbation of the 
conduct of its servants. There are no substantial rewards, 
not even honorary decorations, in its power tobestow upon 
men who are retiring into private life after devoting the 
best period of their mental and physical vigour to the 
administration of a mighty empire. It is true that the 
East India Company are now only trustees of the public 
revenues of India. But in that capacity they are bound 
to do their utmost to obtain efficient servants; and an 
hoaerary recompense at the close of an arduous and 
faithful career will always be prized and looked forward 
to as long the spirit of chivalry and gentlemanly feeling 
exist uponearth. If the censors of a judicious liberality 
are consistent, they should go still farther, and insist 
upon the sale of the Company’s plate, and indeed of all 
the supellectilia not absolutely required for the collection 
and distribution of revenue. The same principle of 
utilitarianism should be also applied to the government 
of this great country, and benches and a barn be pro- 
vided for our hereditary and representative legislators. 
Until this come to pass, let not the Honourable Court be 
grudged the power of occasionally displaying a graceful 
and grateful hospitality. 
General Williams has also been entertained at Wool- 
wich, where he received a bouquet of flowers from the 
ladies, accompanied by an appropriate speech. 
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THE STORY OF THOMAS SCHOLEFIELD. 
Iv consequence of the interest that has been excited 
by the case of Thomas Scholefield, the blind man, 
who recently walked from Bolton, in Lancashire, to 
London, in order to get into the St. George’s Fields 
Blind School (the particulars of which appeared in 
the Leader of June 2ist), a large sum of money has 
been collected for his use. Inquiries respecting his 
previous life and character have been set on foot by 
the Lambeth magistrates, Mr. Norton and Mr. 
Elliott. The former has received a letter frem Mr. 
Hulton, ® country magistrate, near Bolton, which 
contains some painfully interesting facts connected 
with Scholefield and his family. His father, whose 
sight appears to be fast failing, was formerly a silk- 
weaver at Bolton, but, in ence of his ad- 
vanced age, and of the defect in his vision, he is now 
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sort of material called “wrapping.” The brother 
of Scholefield is.an idiot, in support of whom his father 
is allowed a small sum of money from his township. 
Thomas (the blind son) was admitted in February, 


where he remained until June, 1855, when “he was 
dismissed,” says Mr. Hulton in his letter, “ for breach 
of discipline, but not affecting his moral character.” 
The offence alleged against Scholefield, for which he 
was discharged from the asylum, consisted in him- 
self, and four or five of his fellow inmates, presenting 
a petition (written out by one of the officials of the 
asylum) to the committee, “ setting forth what they 
considered might be some improvement in their con- 
dition,” and also ceusuring the conduct of one of the 
superior officers of the establishment. As they re- 
fused, from a fellow feeling, to mention the name of 
the person who had embodied the petition, the men 
were dismissed. 

The London magistrates entirely concurred in 
thinking that Scholefield was none the less entitled 
to the sympathy that had been expressed in his 
favour on account of the disclosure concerning him. 


LONDON VEGETATION AND LONDON 
SMOKE. 
Unner this head, the Times publishes a letter from Mr. 
S. Broome, gardener to the Inner Temple. The com- 
munication is very interesting, both with regard to its 
facts and to the fine, open, unsophisticated, breezy style 
in which it is written. Mr. Broome has been gardener 
to the Temple for three-and-twenty years, during which 
time the smoke from steamboats and from the Surrey 
river-side factories (until the act of 1854) increased to 
such an extent that roses and other flowers which used to 
bloom in the old learned gardens (roses associated with 


of Henry VI.) refused to put forth a bud, and the trees 
would hardly issue into leaf. Since the Smoke Preven- 
tion Act has come into force, however, matters haye been 
righted, and the Temple Gardens, in due season, have 
again flushed with their green and crimson shows. Mr. 
Broome writes with almost human compassion of his 
“ poor roses” and his “ poor forest-trees ,” but he has a 
manly pity for real human beings too—human beings 
equally blighted with the roses. He adds, in words that 
will do him honour :— 

* There is another and far greater circumstances con- 
nected with these gardens than the vegetable world. The 
benchers and members very liberally, at a great sacrifice 
of comfort and expense, allow about two hundred families 
orders to walk in the gardens the whole year through. 
They also throw them open to the public after six o’clock 
in the evening; and on Sundays, on fine evenings, we 
average from 10,000 to 11,000 that pass in the course of 
the evening. The majority of these are poor little sickly- 
looking creatures, penned up in the close lanes and alleys 
round the neighbourhood, not old enough to get to the 
parks (as they would be tired in going there). I will 
tell you what they put me in mind of when they get on 
the lawn—a little dog that has been tied up all day, and 
let loose. They roll and tumble about, kicking up their 
little legs on the grass; it really does my heart good to 
see them; and I must confess that, out of such a num- 





except the officers of the gardens, I rarely have a flower 
plucked or a branch injured. 


smoke for three hours; what good ean such an atmo- 
sphere do them, inflating their little langs with beastly 
smoke such as it was here two years back? When they 
came out, they looked pale and tired; now, they go out 
with their little eyes sparkling with joy, running and 
jumping like so many kittens, refreshed from the change 
of air, and pleased with the treat. And all this is caused 
by suppressing the smoke nuisance.” 





THE REVENUE. 
Tue official returns for the quarter which closed on 
Monday, the 30th ult., were published on Tuesday. 
They show an increase of 422,052/. upon the produce 
of the corresponding quarter in last year. The chief 
details are as follow :— 


INCREASE, 














Property Tax. .........cccccscccccses esos §=116,995 
ID hi advnscovincescctccesaqess 1,000 
£456,036 
DECREASE. 
I Sivickdipeseiessc. £13,895 
Taxes ..... sdesoieterceace 3,005 
Post-office ........ erceece 9,000 
Miscellaneous ............ 8,084 
— £33,984 
Net increase ....... hapagcant o000eh 422,052 


The increase on the year ending with the 30th of 
June, 1856, is also satisfactory; it amounts to 
4,101,6207 as compared with the year which closed 
on the 30th of June, 1855. 





these poor little children walking and rolling in clouds of | 


obliged to take to the weaving of only the coarser | 


1848, to Henshaw’s Blind Asylum, near Manchester, | 


; eae 
STATE OF TRADE. 
Tre trade reports for the week ending last: 
from the manufacturing towns, indicate great peor 
together with increased confidence as to future prospects, 
discount- 


owing to the weather and the state of the 
market. At Manchester, there has been a fair general 


| demand. The Birmingham advices describe no material 


alteration in iron, the orders for which are stil] 
limited, but the removal of all doubt as to the prices of 
last quarter being fully maintained has imparted a better 
tone to the course of operations. In the general mann- 
factures of the town, there has been increased 
ment. <A fallin copper has occurred unexpectedly, 
Nottingham, there have been a large number of pur- 
chases, especially of lace. In the woollen di an 
absence of activity is still noticeable, but prices, on the 
whole, are well maintained. In the Irish linen-markets, 
animation continues.— Times. 


Mr. Charles Magnay, of the firm of Young, Son, and 


| Magnay, shipbuilders of Limehouse, whosemen are now 


on strike, and who took proceedings against several of 
them in the course of last week (as reported in thig 
paper), appeared before the Thames magistrate on 


| Monday to ledge a complaint against a 


the wars called after them, and with Shakspeare’s play | 


| menced work at all. 


named Denton. The firm had proseented Denton om the 
previous Friday, for breaking a contract to work for 
them, under the new regulations, for six shillings per 
day for twelve months. The man, when before the 
magistrate, declared his willingness to fulfil the contract, 
but said he had been tampered with and intimidated by 
the Union men. On promising to commence work, he 
was released without any punishment; but, after work- 
ing a few hours on Saturday, he left, and had not since 
returned. Mr. Selfe, the magistrate, said he would 
grant a warrant for the apprehension of the man. Mr, 
Magnay added that nine shipwrights had entered into a 
contract with their agent at Southampton to work for 
them for twelve months at six shillings per day. ‘The 
men came to London, were sought after by the Ship- 
wrights’ Union, and tampered with. ‘They had notcom- 
In answer to Mr. Selfe, who asked 
what reason they assigned for this conduct, Mr. Magnay 
replied, “‘ None at all, Sir. When they signed the agree- 
ment, they said they were quite satisfied with our terms 
and our regulations ; but we know that our yard is like 
a beleaguered fortress. Men are constantly watching from 
a publichouse window all that is going on within ; there 
are spies and scouts at the corner of every street near 
the yard;"the men we engage in the country are inter- 


| cepted at the railway stations ; and we believe intimida- 


tion has been practised. There are plenty of men i 
anxious to work for us, but they are prevented by 9 
tyrannical and inquisitorial tribunal which interfere?” 
with the freedom of labour, and has agents all over the 
kingdom.” The names of the men exercising this im 
fluence were then read by Mr. Magnay, and the magistrate 
said he would issue warrants for their apprehension. 
Mr. Magnay rejoined that he would rather have sum- 
monses; he did not wish to have the men locked up. 
But Mr. Selfe recommended warrants; and they were 
accordingly made out. he men were brought up on 
Wednesday, and, having promised to resume work, were 


| discharged. 


Between 300 and 400 miners employed at the Oaks 


| Colliery, Barnsley, are on strike, alleging that the mine 


ber of little creatures, and no one to look after them | 


| 


is not in a safe condition to work in, 
The strike of the masons at Pembroke Dockyard has 


eT | been in a great measure brought to a close by bringing 
Picture to yourself, Sir, | 


over men from Dublin, which bas caused many of the 
old hands to return at the former wages. 





NAWAB OF SURAT TREATY BILL. 
We have been favoured with a copy of the petition 
of the East India Company to the House of 
praying to be heard by counsel at the bar of the 
House, against the second reading and further pro- 
gress of the above bill. This _ they vs og 
distinct objects: to put a particular construc 
a certain sre po to empower the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council to re-hear questions Te- 
lating to the private estate of the Nawab that have 
already been determined by the Legislative Coun- 
cil of India so far back as 1848. The petition- 
ers Object to the first part of the bill, as introducing 
“the practice of deciding on the disputed interpreta- 
tion of a public and political treaty by a private 
bill.” The treaty in question was made in 1800 by 
the Marquis Wellesley with the nearest relative 
the last Nawab. The Kast India Company ¥8 
thereby bound to allow the titular Nawab a pension 
for the maintenance of his a yg as long as 
the title was transmitted in the male line, 
to the Mahommedan usage. ‘The last male nee, 
Nawab with whom the treaty was made dit in But 
and consequently the title also became extinct. Moet 
he left one surviving daughter, married pA , 
Jaffier Ali, and certain collateral relatives, W India 
puted the legitimacy of the daughter. re nd tron | 
Company therefore held themselves ab ii Ls 
the further payment of the pension, but Lng 2 
consented to pay the same amount to saemtel Sn 
Nawab’s family, minus the expenditure incl the bill is iB 
keeping up the dignity. The preamble of 
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therefore incorrect in charging them with a refusal 
to pay any ion of the annuity to any of the al- 
leged heirs of the late Nawab. ‘They have, in fact, 
paid negrly 11,000/. a year in life pensions to these 
persons, 67201. per annum to Meer Jaffier 
‘Ali, his two daughters, and his mother-in-law, not- 
withstanding the imputation cast upon the legitimacy 
of his late wife. Consequently, should the terms of 
this provision be set aside, the collateral relatives of 
the promoter of the bill will be deprived of all 
means of support, without having been heard in their 
own defence. The tendency of private bills of this 
nature can only be to transfer the functions of Go- 
yernment to the tribunal of a committee, and to en- 
able such committee to decide judicially on the con- 
struction and effect of any particular treaty. All 
questions hitherto determined by the Indian Govern- 
ment in a manner adverse to the interests and de- 
mands of opulent individuals become likewise un- 
settled, and liable to an application for a private Act 
of Parliament to reverse the decision. If the treaty 
in question be still a matter for consideration and in- 
quiry, it should be referred to a judicial tribunal, and 
not to a Committee of either Houses of Legislature. 

With regard to the second object of the bill, the 
petitioners protest against any decision being come 
toin the absence of the parties interested in the 
ease. A tribunal, without appeal, was provided by 
Act No. 18 of 1848 of the Indian Legislature. The 
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AMERICA. 
A LULL has come over the state of affairs on the other 
side of the Atlantic; so that the news by the last 
steamers is not as important as that which has recently 
arrived. In the Senate, Mr. Adams (Democrat) has 
made a speech in support of his bill proposing to extend 
the term of naturalization to twenty-one years, and to 
exclude ‘foreign criminals and paupers from voting, in 
order to prevent these and European serfs from control- 
ing elections, and thus perilling our liberties.” Intel- 
ligence has been received of the loss of the Pallas, Cap- 
tain Spillane, from Cork, for Quebec, with one hundred 
and twenty passengers. These, becoming alarmed, 
rushed into the boats, which immediately sank, and 


| seventy-two persons were drowned. The remainder 





claimants upon the late Nawab’s private property | 


proceeded under that Act, and acted upon the faith 
of it. The promoter himself of this bill would have 
abided by the decision of that tribunal had it pro- 
nounced in his favour, and would have insisted upon 
its being final. Had he desired to secure a right of 
appeal, he should have applied before judgment was 
given. For these reasons the petitioners pray that 
the bill may not be proceeded with as a private bill; 
that due notice be given, before further proceedings 
are taken, to the individuals affected by it; and that 
they themselves may be heard at the bar of their 
Lordships’ House by their counsels, agents, and wit- 
nesses, against the said bill, &c. &c. 
THE ORIENT. 
INDIA. 

Tax detailed news contained in the various Indian 
papers does not amount to much more than what 
was given in a brief telegraphic form last week. 
The stoppage of public works in India, which has 
been confidently asserted in several places, we 
(Leader) have authority for denying: at least, it has 
not taken place to the extent, and for the reasons, 
stated. Some degree of slackness may have ensued 
owing to the inevitable effect of the rainy season ; 
but the stoppage, if any, has not been voluntary, or 
from want of funds. “A letter,” says the Bombay 
Times, “has lately been published from the Marquis 
of Dalhousie to the King of Oude, a translation of 
which has been furnished to the press by Captain 
Wilberforce Bird, and has supplied food for no end 
of bitter comment. His Majesty’s journey in quest 
of redress commences inauspiciously. He has 
scarcely well started when his progress is all but 
stopped till he settles his tavern bill. He no sooner 
engages one agent and sends him home, than he ex- 
ehanges him for another, and the first step that other 
takes is to make the most disingenuous use of a state 
paper to which he had no right, with the contents 
of which he became acquainted, and which he an- 
nexed, in his previous capacity of assistant to the 

Resident.” 

There has been a heavy gale at Bengal. 

The Calcutta Englishman, chronicling the arrival 
of the ex-King of Oude and the Queen Dowager his 
mother, adds:—“The good lady, who appears to 


intention of going to England. She considers that 
without her presence the King will fall into the 
hands of bad advisers. She means to face Lord 
Dalhousie at the foot of the throne. 
CHINA, 
From China, we hear that the rebels are ggpogress- 
ing, and have gained several successes, os Ma- 


on board, arrived off the English possessions. fis 


Excellency has hoisted his flag on board the Win- | 


chester pending the arrival of the Calcutta. 
EGYPT. 
The ex-Grand Vizier of Turkey, Reschid Pacha, 
has arrived in Egypt. It is said that he is instructed 
to remonstrate with the Viceroy on the unnecessary 





| (U.S.) paper. 


were rescued. “ There is a plan in agitation here among 
the Southern members of Congress,” says the New York 
Herald, “to abandon the Central American route to the 
Pacific, and to acquire the cession of the Tehuantepec 
route from Mexico in exchange for guaranteeing her 
territory against the threatened Spanish hostilities.” 

Mr. Butler, pro-slavery member for South Carolina, 
has made a speech in Congress with respect to the as- 
sault on Mr. Sumner. He said that “on some accounts 
it was fortunate he was not there at the time, for he did 
not know what he might have done. To be sure, it was 
thirty or forty years since he had been engaged in personal 
conflicts, and his hand was out of practice (laughter)— 
but he did not know but he miyht have had a trial at him. 
One thing he had no doubt of, namely, if he (Butler) 
were a younger man, he would have left him (Sumner) 
in a worse condition than he now is. The New England 
papers,” continued Mr. Butler, “ call this a specimen of 
southern violence and southern ruflianism ; bat tle first 
congressional fight since the foundation of this Govern- 
ment took place between two New England men—Mat- 
thew Lyon and Roger Griswold. That did not take 
place outside the House; they fought with hickory- 
sticks, spit-boxes, and tongs, all over the House of Repre- 
sentatives (laughter)—when it was in session, too; but 
the Ho did not turn them out. They said, ‘ Let 
them bottgo : they are disgraced enough already.’” 

The New York Journal of Commerce states that the 
America, the searching of which vessel by a British 
naval officer at Rio, on the supposition that she was 
equipped as a privateer, was opposed by the United 
States Commodore, and which caused a good deal of 
indignation before the conclusion of the war with Russia, 
was, on her arrival, reported in the San Irancisco Ship- 
ping List as Russian property. 


one hundred miles on her course, so as to protect her 
from seizure. 

The trial of the negro Wilson for the murder of Cap- 
tain Palmer, of the schooner Eudora Imogene, has ter- 
minated in a verdict of Guilty. 

Kansas is again quiet. The Federal troops have dis- 
banded the various unlawful military bodies, and tran- 
quillity is restored for the present. Great atrocities 
appear to have been committed both by the pro-slavery 
and the anti-slavery parties. The position of General 
Walker at Nicaragua remains much the same. No 
fighting is going on, but sickness prevails among the 
troops. From the South Pacific the news is interesting. 
Peru is in avery disturbed state, and a revolutionary 
movement is anticipated. Bolivia and Chili are quiet. 
From the copper mines there were very cheering ac- 
counts, and a fine commerce is expected to spring up 
when the free-trade treaty with the Argentine Republic 
is perfected The disagreement between Spain and 
Mexico continues. About the 2nd ult. there arrived at 
Vera Cruz a Spanish squadron of nine vessels of war, 
to demand payment of the money owing from the 
Mexican Government to Spain. In default, they threat- 
ened to land, take possession of the Custom-house, and 


C | pay themselves out of the receipts. 
possess the energy which her son wants, declares her | 


An anecdote of slave life is supplied by a Woodstock 
The Rey. Ward Beecher, of Brocklyn, 
made an appeal from the pulpit one Sunday in favour of 


| a slave girl, nearly white, who was about to be sold 
into infamy by her own father, a southern planter. Mr. 


size of his army, on his hostility to the Bedcuins, and | 


on his concentration of power into his own hands. 
Great numbers of Arabs from the coast of Barbary 
have been recently pouring into Egypt, fleeing 
oa country, where famine and misery prevail to 
extraordinary extent. The Viceroy has recently 
eee crest boon to the town of Alexandria by 
ishing the octroi duties which were levied on ail 
Poa qo msemption brought inside the walls, 
ia Outram, who arrived at Alex- 
} sod by the last mail from India, was detained 
there by ~health for a fortnight. 


| most frightful. 


: : $ J | were required, 
jesty’s steamer Encounter, with Admiral Seymour | 


Beecher said that one thousand dollars had been sub- 
scribed to rescue the girl, but five hundred dollars more 
A gentleman, amidst loud applause, 
offered a cheque for the whole amount; but the others 
wished to subscribe, and eight hundred dollars were 
made up in a minute. The slave was thus rescued. 
The Louisville Journal has the following nonchalant pa- 
ragraph :—“ We learn that a shooting affair came off at 
Lake Providence about a week ago. A man named 
Jones shot a man named Patterson, mistaking him for 
one Pennington. Patterson, after being shot twice, 
one of the balls lodging in his breast, drew a pistol and 
was about to shoot Jones, when the latter begged his 
pardon, saying he had mistaken his man. Patterson gene- 
rously accepted the apology. His wounds are not mortal.” 
The state of things in California is reported as being 
Anarchy and murder seem to have had 


| completely their own way, and it has been found neces- 


sary to re-establish the Vigilance Committee of 1851, 


| the members of which, perceiving that the laws are feebly 


or corruptly administered, have taken the punishment 
of prisoners into their own hands. James King, the 


| editor of a newspaper, having been shot in the public 


On leaving Rio, the | 
United States Commodore towed the America above | 


pereets of Sax Peele eee (which 
appears to be a body of ) reassembled to the 
number of two thousand, who armed themselves, and 


marched in military order, with fixed to the 
gaol where Casey, the murderer of Mr. » Was con- 
fined. A heavy piece of ordnance was planted at the 
great iron door of the prison, and a man stood beside it 
with a lighted match. It was then demanded that 


Casey and another man, who has murdered 
States Marshal Richardson, should be given 
for punishment. Resistance being impossi 
done. The two murderers were then taken away, .° 
telligence has not yet been received of their fate. 
The President of Peru, General Castilla, irritated 
the apathy exhibited by the Brazilian Government in 
not opening the River Amazon, has determined on 
making the navigation free. He has accordingly ob- 
tained from the Peruvian Chambers a grant of 100,000 
piastres, which is to be given to the captain of the 
European ship, whether a steam ship of war or a mer- 
chant ship, who shall force the blockade of the Amazon, 
and sail to the port of Nanta. This has been contradicted. 


aft 


= 





CONTINENTAL NOTES. 
FRANCE. 

Tne Emperor has gone to Plombitres to reeruit hi 
having, it is Said, been very hard worked during the last 
six months. He also suffers from occasional attacks of 
the gout. The Empress does not accompany him, as it 
is thought that the sea air would be too sharp for the 
infant. During his three weeks’ holiday, the Emperor 
| will transact absolutely no business whatever. The 
| rumoured interview with the Emperor of Austria on the 
shores of the Lake of Constance is denied. Count Wa- 
lewski is also to take a holiday, and to stay at yes | 
for about a month. The Cardinal Legate has 
on his return to Rome, after receiving from the Emperor 
the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour in diamonds. 
The Pope also has received a present from the Emperor, 
in the shape of a superb baptistry of Sévres porcelain, 
accompanied by an autograph expression of the writer’s 
filial affection for his Holiness, and his gratitude for the 
honour lately rendered to him. M. de Rayneval, the 
French Minister at Rome, is coming home on sick leave, 
his health being seriously impaired. 

The Princes of Orleans have protested against the 
project of law by which it was designed to compensate 
them for the seizure of their property after the coup 
d'état. They write, under date Claremont, June 26 :— 
‘“‘ Having been informed some time since that a bill was 
| under preparation with a view to modify the decrees of 
confiscation of the 22nd January, 1852, we confined 
| ourselves to requesting our friends to decline in an abso- 
| lute manner taking any steps that might make us par- 

ticipators in this feeble attempt at reparation. Reasons 
| of delicacy and affection for foreign Princes allied to our 
family forbade us doing more. But, on reading the 
exposé des motifs of the bill which has been submitted 
to us, we found therein a word which our respect for the 
memory our father and our own self-esteem would not 
allow us to leave without a reply. It is the word dien- 
veillance. Benevolence can only be exercised where 
there is no rightful claim. Now, our claims are founded 
on the authority of the law, and the justice of the 
confirmed it, until the day when justice itself had to 
cede to force. Benevolence, then, which denies a 

is therefore a new attack on the memory of our father, 
and we must repel it. In 1852, a policy accustomed to 
look upon money as an instrument of revolution tried to 
take precautions against us by confiscating the property 
of our family. It endeavoured to give a colouring to 
the injustice and violence of its proceedings by consider- 
ations revolting to the public conscience, and against 
which we protested at the time. To-day the word 
“benevolence,” applied to the proposed measure, implies 
the same idea as those considerations, and this is why 
we renew our protest. Perhaps by so doing we — 
obeying a sentiment of exaggerated susceptibility. 

so much remains to France of the blessings of the 
government of our father, who dare say that he reigned 
only for narrow family interests? The Frenchman, 
ever devoted to his country, who in 1792 fought as a 
soldier to repel foreign invasion; the King who for 
eighteen years knew how to make France free as well as 
prosperous; the King who gave it that army, the 
heroism of which has just covered our flag new 
glory,—that King is for ever above the attacks of 
calumny. “ P, d@’Orteans (Duke de Nemours). 

“F, @ORtEANS de Joinville). 
“H. d’Orieans Duke d’Aumale).” 

M. de Montalembert has addressed a letter to the 
President of the Legislative Body, denouncing the bill 
in question. 

The long pending action brought by M. 
against the Crédit Mobilier Company has been at 
disposed of ,by the Civil Tribunal of the Seine. 
judgment is in favour of the Crédit Mobilier, but M, 
Berryer, the plaintiff's counsel, took occasion to pro- 
nounce a telling philippic against the principle and 
practices of that monster financial institution, and what 
is of more consequence, the Procureur Impérial’s sub- 
stitute, M. Pinard, followed a long way on the samesside. 
The circumstances of the case are shortly these, In 
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announced, with 
about to augment its capital, and 
that the dividend for the end of the year would amount 
to at least 200fr. upon 500fr. shares. It was at first 
said that new shares were to be issued ; afterwards, the 
system of obligations was adopted; but in either case 
immense advantages were offered to the holders of shares 
in the company. Accordingly, the shares rose at the 
Bourse to an enormous extent—something like 300fr. 
or 400fr. in the course of a few days. The plaintiff, M. 
Goupy, led away by the flaming prospectuses, which, by 
the way, all appeared in the Moniteur, bought shares at 
nearly the highest prices. Two days before the settle- 
ment for the fortnight in the course of which the rise 
had taken place, the Crédit Mobilier announced that, in 
deference to the wishes of the Government, it would not 
issue any fresh obligations. Down dropped the shares, 
and poor M. Goupy was obliged to close his account by 
paying a tremendous difference. M. Goupy at first in- 
stituted a criminal prosecution against the Crédit Mobi- 
lier for a fraud upon the public; but this he was ad- 
vised to abandon. He now brought an action for 
damages, alleging that the Crédit Mobilier was in no 
way compelled by Government to abandon its project of 
issuing the obligations, and that it had done so fraudu- 
lently, in order to make money at the expense of its 
dupes.— Daily News Paris Cor 4 

“ There is no possibility of doubting,” says the Paris 
correspondent of the Morning Post, “ that a coolness ex- 
ists between the courts of the Tuileries and St. Peters- 
burg. 

The Count of Paris has addressed to M. Roger (du 
Nord) a letter which concludes thus: —“ As for myself, 
the time is not far distant when I shall have the right 
to make known my principles and my views. In the 
meantime I am bound to inform some devoted friends, 
such as you, but only for yourself, that I have been in- 
formed of what has passed in our family only by my 
uncle, the Duke of Nemours, and that if I do not now 
declare myself, it is because my age does not yet permit 
me to interfere. I have remained absolutely out of the 
matter. I have only one object in view—to render my- 
self worthy of a possible career, and in order to succeed 
I have incessantly before my eyes the will of my father, 
the conduct of my grandfather, and the sacred principles 
which founded the constitutional monarchy.” 

M. Barbés, the Red Republican, after being expelled 
from Spain, has come to London. It is said that he de- 
sires to be recognized as the head of the revolutionary 
party; but that Ledru-Rollin and M. Pyat object, and 
are jealous of him. 

The Legislative Session has come to a close. 

TURKEY. 

The Presse d'Orient, of Constantinople, contains an 
article, “ communicated by the Turkish Government, the 
object of which is to put public opinion on its guard 
against what are described as the false reports, which are 
continually put in circulation, of disturbances alleged to 
have taken place. 

THE DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES. 

Some important news (if true) is communicated in a 
Vienna letter published in the Paris Constitutionnel, the 
writer of which says: —‘‘ The commission for readjust- 
ing the frontiers of Moldavia and Bessarabia finds itself 
absolutely compelled to ask from Russia a small portion 
of territory beyond what is stipulated for in the treaty 
of Paris. The Russian commissioners refuse, and have 
referred to St. Petersburg for further instructions. It is 
not thought that Russia will give away. The commis- 
sion was at Bolgrad from the 9th to the 19th ult. It 
has come to the conclusion that it cannot possibly trace 
out the new frontier without comprising the town of 
Bolgrad, in the territory to be ceded by Russia to Mol- 
davia.” 

Aali Pacha, during his stay at Vienna, has succeeded 
in having it determined that the Principalities should 
remain separated; but it appears that the Moldo- 
Wallachian population has declared itself in a sense 
opposed to this. Such, at least, is the latest news from 
Constantinople. 

SWITZERLAND. 

The Swiss Federal Council has pronounced in favour 
of the declaration of the Congress of Paris regarding 
maritime rights in time of war. 

AUSTRIA. 

The Emperor of Austria has recently shamed the 
English Government in a matter of religious tolerance 
and liberality. The ecclesiastics desired to suppress the 
amusements of the Viennese on the Sunday. They pro- 
posed that there should be no dance-music at the public 
gardens; that all the places of entertainment should be 
closed; and that the people should be kept in the city, 
instead of wandering, after their usual fashion, in the 
neighbouring fields and woods. In like manner, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury suggested that there should 
be no Sunday bands in Kensington Gardens. But Papal 
and despotic Austria has been more liberal than Protes- 
tant and free England. The Emperor refused to sour 
his people into religion, and matters remain as they were. 
A similar triumph has been achieved in Bavaria. Sun- 
day amusements were forbidden for a time; but it was 
made so manifest that the effect had been hurtful 
than beneficial, that the Government resolved to return 
to the former system of rational recreation. 


The King of Greece has arrived at Vienna. It is 
stated that he intends shortly to visit Paris. 

The municipal laws of the Empire are about to receive 
certain modifications which will bring them back to very 
much the same state as that in which they existed in 
1848. The magistracy is to be the supreme municipal 
authority. The counsellors will be appointed by Govern- 
ment, but their salaries will be paid by the communities 
over which they preside. In general, Government will 
appoint the burgomasters, but in the capital and in the 
more important provincial cities, they will be nominated 
by the Emperor himself. The popular control over these 
functionaries which has existed during the last few 
years will thus be destroyed. 

4 Protestant died lately at Meran (says aletter from 
the Southern Tyrol in the Magdeburg Gazette), when the 
curé refused to allow the body to be interred amongst the 
Roman Catholics, and insisted that it should be buried 
in a separate portion of the cemetery. A great crowd 
then assembled to render the last honours to the de- 
ceased. The majority of the crowd consisted of Roman 
Catholics who conformed to the Protestant custom of 
walking with uncovered head after the coffin. On the 
following Sunday, the curé alluded in sharp terms to 
this circumstance, and complained of the manner in 
which the tendency towards Protestantism was gaining 
ground. 


PRUSSIA. 


Count Orloff has recently visited Berlin on his way 
back to St. Petersburg. While there, he dined with the 
King at Sans Souci. 

The Russian General Riidiger died at Karlsbad on the 
22nd ult. of dropsy, without having had time to take a 
bath or drink any of the waters. His body has been 
embalmed, and is to be sent to Russia. Mr. Sidney 
Herbert was present at the religious ceremony in the 
Evangelical church. 

RUSSIA. 


Some inundations have taken place in certain dis- 
tricts of the interior of Russia. Few particulags are as yet 
known. 

The Governments of Cherson, Ekaterinoslaff, and 
Podolia (says the Times Berlin correspondent), are de- 


be dispensed with. The force that is to be permanently 
stationed in the Crimean peninsula, after its evacuation 
by the Allies, is to be the third corps d’armée, under Ge- 
neral Wrangel, consisting of about 50,000 infantry and 
8000 cavalry. 

All the roads to Moscow are being put into a state of 
thorough repair. For the purposes of the coronation 
alone, they are constructing fresh houses in Moscow by 
dozens, and workmen are brought not only from all parts 
of the Empire, but even from abroad. It is computed 
that many of these houses will yield to their owners be- 
tween twenty and thirty thousand roubles for the short 
period of the festivities. Whole streets are assuming a 
new look, as fresh stories are run up and the outsides 
adorned with gay decorations. 

Southern Sebastopol is to be made a first-rate fortress, 
but on an entirely new plan. Nicholaieff (says the Ka- 
lisch correspondent of the Oesterreichische Zeitung) being 
in immediate connexion with the continent, “ is to be 
the war port for the future fleet.” The Russian army 
in the Caucasus and on the Turkish frontiers in Asia has 
already been reinforced. The Guard and Grenadier 
corps will remain at St. Petersburg and Novogorod ; 
Moscow will be the great depét for the reserves, and the 
six “active” army corps will form a great chain, extend- 
ing from Odessa, across Warsaw, to the Baltic. 

The Chevalier Louis de Tegoborski, the well-known 
writer on Russian statistics, is mentioned as the successor 
of the late M. Tourkull. 

M. de Boutinieff is mentioned as likely to be appointed 
Ambassador from Russia to the Porte. 

The English have evacuated Kertch. 

The Emperor has empowered the Minister of Finance 
to issue two new series of State obligations, amounting 
to six millions of silver roubles, bearing interest from 
the 1st July. 

ITALY. 

The schoolmaster, Joseph Jacquet, whose case excited 
much sympathy in England a short time ago, from his 
having been condemned to six months’ imprisonment by 
a tribunal at Chambéry, in Sardinia, for what was termed 
blasphemy in the indictment, but which was, in fact, no- 
thing more than reading a verse from the New Testa- 
ment (Matthew, xiii. 55), and therefrom deducing an 
argument adverse to the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception, has received an unreserved pardon from the 
King. 

The Duchy of Parma is now perfectly quiet. The 
state of siege will probably be raised in a short time 
hence. 

The state of brigandage has become so intolera- 
ble in the Romagna that certain communes have deter- 
mined on petitioning the Roman Government on the 
subject, and accompanying their petitions with a decla- 
ration that, unless the civil power is employed for the 
protection of their lives and property, they will not pay 
the Government taxes. 





Cardinal Cosenza, Archbishop of Capua, and Cardinal 





clared to be no longer under martial law; in the Crimea, , 
however, it continues to exist, but will there also shortly 


Priario Sforza, Archbishop of Naples, ha 
on the King of Naples to induce him Agog 
in his political prosecutions, but in 
late, the Bishop of Lecca, has been 
under an escort, accused of a plot 
the Commissary of Police, Creffi. 
King, he was liberated, as he showed that his only crime 
was stating, what he knew to be the fact, viz., that all 
those people now suffering punishment 
Creffi were entirely innocent. The Bishop was set 
liberty, and the Commissary of Police retains 
tion.— Letter in the Daily News. 
The Pope is said to be preparing a general amnest 
in favour of political offenders. About the same 
it is added, sundry reforms are to be promulgated. 
The political trials at Naples are not yet finished. 
SPAIN. 
The disturbances at Valladolid appear to have been of 
a serious character. They originated in an alarm of 
scarcity, under the influence of which the mob opposed 
the embarkation of grain and flour on the canal. The 
Civil Governor was wounded in the head and side, and 
the rioters paraded the streets, crying, “ Death to the 
rich!” They burnt the city gates, attacked and 
several houses, and were only quelled by the proclama- 
tion of martial law—a step which was resorted to by the 
military authorities on their own responsibility, and in 
defiance of the directions of the civil authorities. Tran- 
quillity is now restored. There were also riots at 
Rioseco, twelve leagues distant from Valladolid. 
The Queen has completely recovered her health. 
GREECE. 
The Minister of Justice at Athens (says a writer in 
the Times) has given orders for the printer and editor of 
| the Minerva newspaper to be arrested on the charge of 
| forging an official document. The “official document” 
was a private circular alleged to have been sent to the 
Prefects and Mayors of the districts which Mr. Smith 
| O’Brien was to visit, the object of which was to leave 
him with the impression that Greece, morally and ma- 
terially, enjoys the same Arcadian tranquillity and hap- 
piness which the Bishop of Arras lately attributed to the 
people of the Roman States. The matter was at length 
| traced to the Mayor of the Commune of Daphnesion, who 
has been arrested. 
Brigandage continues rampant, and forty pirates have 
seized a Government vessel near the Isle of Scaphos. 


OUR CIVILIZATION. 


a oe - 
CURIOSITIES OF PRISON LIFE. 

Tue Nineteenth Report of the Inspectors of Prisons iz 
the northern and eastern districts has just appeared, 
Glancing over the ‘ separate” prison reports (says a 
summary in the 7imes), a few points are noticeable. At 
| Cambridge, the separate system is highly approved, both 
j at the town and county gaol. At Wisbeach, an absurd 
| sacrifice of time is made by locking up the prisoners at 
dusk in unlighted cells. The consequence is that much 
time is passed in bed—hardly the best place for the cor- 
| rection of evils of which idleness is said to be the root. 
| Opium-eating is very prevalent in this district, and the 
use of the drug is often apparent in its effect on the 
morals and intellect of the prisoners. Chester Gaol 
stands in need of many sanitary improvements. In 
| Derby Gaol, the hopeless case of a young girl is noticed ; 
| she broke all the windows of her cell, and has been con- 
| Stantly recommitted to the prison for various offences, 
| Huntingdon Gaol boasts of a literary turnkey, who acts 
| as schoolmaster to the prisoners, to the entire satisfac 
tion of the chaplain; taskwork appears to be much dis- 
liked in this gaol. At Kirkdale county gaol, an increase 
in the commitments of boys under fifteen is remarked, 
and there have been several recommittals. The separate 
stall system in the chapel of this prison has proved a 
failure, as it rather favours, than prevents, communica- 
tion between the prisoners. In Lancaster Castle, an un- 
fortunate debtor, like Mr. Dickens's ‘Chancery Pri- 
soner” in the Fleet, obtained his “discharge” at last— 
by the hand of death. The age of the person and the 
circumstances of the case are not stated. Attempts by 
friends®f prisoners to introduce spirits into the dungeon 
assigned to debtors are severely punished at Lancaster 
Castle. Indeed, the restrictions on debtors there appear 
to be unduly severe in comparison with other prisons. 
Thus, debtor M. C. is “locked up for smoking,” and 
debtor W. A. has his ale stopped for two days for a si- 
milar indulgence. On one occasion, a bailiff of 
Liverpool County Court was found dead drunk outside 
the Castle-gates at half-past twelve o'clock at night, 
and with him a man who requested the warder of the 
gate to take charge of the said bailiff. It turned out 
that this sober companion was actually a debtor m the 
custody of the inebriated catchpoll, who declined to 
avail himself of so excellent an opportunity for effect- 
ing his escape. On a second occasion, both bailiff 
debtor arrived at the prison considerably the worse for 
alcohol. The want of suitable asylums to receive ju- 
venile offenders on discharge, “‘ young in years, but old 
in crime,” is a remarkable feature in the report on the 
Liverpool borough gaol, where a prisoner was fi 
for “feigning an attempt to himself.” The 
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of overcrowding in this gaol is abominable, and the in- 
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witnessed “a most painful and degrading sight.” 
The chaplain of Salford New Bailey denounces the 
number of beershops and licensed singing saloons as the 
« chief incitements to crime, especially with boys.” The 
inspector of the Folkingham (Lincolnshire) Gaol sug- 
gests the addition to the library of a few books “not 
professedly of a religious character,” as likely to be be- 
neficial. At Kirton-Lindsey, the prisoners “pass too 
much time in bed.” The same evil exists at Spilsby, 
where they are locked up in cells without light or 
means of employment at four r.m., and rise at seven 
a.m. So at Bury St. Edmund's and Ipswich. At Wal- 
singham, the use of the bath in winter is strongly de- 
ted, as “fraught with many evils.” At Northal- 
n, the common lodging-houses are reported as hot- 
beds of crime and foci of moral contamination. 





THE ALLEGED MANSLAUGHTER OF A 
LUNATIC. 

A further examination into the facts connected with 
the case of Mr. Charles Snape, resident medical super- 
intendent of the Surrey County Lunatic Asylum, who 
stands charged with having caused the death of Daniel 
Dolley, an insane inmate, under circumstances related 
in the Leader of June 21st, took place on Monday, 
before Mr. Henry, at Bow-street. Dr. Hugh Dimond, 
resident medical superintendent on the female side of 
the asylum, gave some important evidence. Mr. Snape, 
it appears, informed Dr. Dimond of the death of the 
lunatic in the course of the day; and Dr. Dimond sug- 
gested that it would be as well to avoid a coroner’s in- 
quest, as it would be ‘“‘an unpleasant business,” and he 
therefore advised Mr. Snape to write to the chairman of 
the visiting justices, and treat it as a case of sudden 
death. Having afterwards seen Dolley’s body, which 
he found peculiarly white, he wrote a letter to Mr. 


Snape, which ran thus :—‘I fear that Dolley’s case is | 


more unpleasant than at first appeared, and that you 
will be obliged to have an inquest—which will be dis- 
agreeable, but less so than otherwise.” Mr. Snape agreed 
to this. Dr. Dimond taxed him with not having said 
anything about the emetic which had been given to 
Dolley after he was taken out of the shower-bath; but 
Mr. Snape asserted that he had mentioned the circum- 
stance. It was then agreed that a post mortem exa~- 
mination should be made. Mr. Snape requested that 
Dr. Dimond’s son, who had just passed the College of 
Surgeons, should conduct the examination; and this 
was assented to. On commencing the operation, it was 
found that the head and chest had been opened. Mr. 
Snape remarked that Sandy (one of the attendants at 
the dead-house) had done more than he was told to do; 
and Dr. Dimond observed that, owing to the head being 
opened, a portion of the fluid had drained out of it. 
When Mr. Dimond, junior, cut through the pericardium, 
Mr. Snape said, There is evident disease of the heart.” 
Dr. Dimond rejoined that he did not think so, On 
leaving the dead-house, Mr. Snape observed, “ I suppose 
we may safely say that the man died of disease of the 
heart ;” to which Dr. Dimond replied, ‘‘In my opinion, 
there was nothing there to shorten a man’s life.” 
A day or two afterwards—namely, on the 12th of April 
—Mr. Snape requested Dr. Dimond to attend the in- 
quest. Dr. Dimond asked, “ Now, do you not think 
that, if the man had not had the shower-bath, and the 
emetic afterwards, he would be alive now?” Mr. Snape 
answered, “I cannot say that.” ‘That is my belief,” 
ejoined Dr. Dimond. . 
In the examination on Monday at Bow-street, Dr 
Dimond stated, as the result of various invesgations into 
the state of the deceased’s remains, that, in his judgment 
there was no disease to cause death: this he attributed 
to the shower-bath and the emetic. His son, Mr. Di- 
mond, expressed the same opinion, and in cross-examina- 
tion added : —“ The thickening of the aortic valve is a 
disease, but insufficient to account for death. I cannot 
say whether I pointed it out to my father at the post 
mortem examination, saying, ‘There is disease of the 
heart.’”” Mr. John Paget, surgeon, Mr. Henry Hancock, 
surgeon to Charing-cross Hospital, and Dr. Elliotson, 


gave evidence to the same effect, though with some de- | 


gree of caution. The last-named witness said he had 
tried the bath for eight minutes and forty seconds, and 
was glad to get out again, as it was “ very disagreeable.’ 
“But then,” said Mr. Clarkson (who appeared for Mr. 
Snape), “ you did not go in as an excited lunatic, I pre- 
sume, which makes all the difference.” Dr. Elliotson 
afterwards added that the effect, even in the compara- 


tively high temperature of June, was “very dreadful.” | 


“ It was not so agreeable as mesmerism,” suggested Mr. 
Clarkson. “By no means,” replied Dr. Elliotson. “I 
should like you to try the difference.” Some laughter 
was elicited by these not very decent witticisms. 

. Snape was committed for trial, until which time 
his defence will be reserved. Bail was accepted. 

In the course of Dr. Dimond’s examination, it ap- 
peared that some of the patients had discussed the facts 
Connected with Dolley’s death, and that one had said he 
never rest until he had got the shower-baths 


would 
abolished, 


Tae Convict Paumer.—An improbable story with 
mespect to the last hours of Palmer is told by the 0b- 
‘server, which states that, “at the ordinary meeting of 
the visiting justices of Stafford Gaol, on Thursday week, 


the Reverend Mr. Goodacre, chaplain of the prison, pre- 
sented a report respecting his interview with the convict. 
The report is made up of extracts from the diary of the 
reverend gentleman. No order has been given respect- 
ing the publication of it. We understand that the 
chaplain found Palmer not unfrequently suffering intense 
mental agony. He was ly so on the Thursday 
morning previous to his execution. The reverend gen- 
tleman gave him the best advice he could, showing the 
distinction between private sins and public crimes, and 
pointed out that the latter demanded a confession before 
man. Palmer seemed to feel the force of the chaplain’s 
remarks, and made use of the words:—‘If it is neces- 
sary for my soul’s sake to confess this murder, I ought 
also to confess the others,’ adding, after a short pause, 
‘I mean my wife and my brother.’ He then threw 
himself on the pallet in the cell, and buried his face in 
the clothes. Thechaplain proceeded to ask him whether 
he was guilty of the murder of his wife. Palmer made 
no reply. The reverend gentleman then asked him 
whether he was guilty of the murder of his brother. A 
significant silence again betokened eo: guilt ; 
and when the chaplain could not fo * uttering the 
ejaculatory prayer—‘ The Lord have mercy on you!’ 
he responded with a deep sigh. He shortly afterwards 
somewhat rallied, and, evidently calling to mind what 
had passed, observed to the chaplain that he must not 
take advantage of what he had said, for he had neither 
denied nor admitted his guilt. An application has been 
made to the chaplain for permission to publish the re- 
port or some of the extracts.” Pending the publication 
of these documents, we cannot avoid doubting the story, 
as being inconsistent with abstract probability, and 
wholly opposed to what we know of Palmer's cha- 
racter. 

A Doc anp uis Mastrer.—Mr. Walter William 
Wombwell was charged at Clerkenwell with beating a 
boy named Israel Hyman, and setting a dog on him. 
The boy went by mistake into Wombwell’s yard, and, 
when about to leave it, was pushed, struck, and kicked 
by the man, who finally set a dog at him. The dog 
leaped up at him twice—the first time striking him in the 
face, and the second time biting him in the ear. He 
bled very much, and was obliged to go to the hospital to 
have the wound dressed. It appeared from the evidence 
of one of the witnesses that the dog had bitten a boy 
once before, and that on this occasion also the master 
had set the animal on. The magistrate proposed to send 
the case before a jury ; but it was arranged between the 
counsel on both sides that Mr. Wombwell should pay 57. 
and all the expenses. The boy's father then presented a 
guinea to the poor-box. 

A Commerciat “ Ticket or LEAve.”—The pernicious 
system of issuing what are called “truck tickets” in 
payment for labour, received an illustration in afi action 
brought on Monday in the Court of Queen’s Bench. A 
bricklayer, named Ingram, sued one Barnes, a railway 
contractor, for the recovery of the sum of about 902, 
being the balance of an account of several hundred 
pounds due ram for making bricks. Barnes supplied 
all the mate Ingram all the labour, for which the 
latter was to paid at the rate of so much per 1,000 
bricks. Barnes set up a truck shop, and paid his creditor 
partly in tickets for provisions. One of these tickets 
was produced in court. It had the figures “2s. 6d.” on 
one side, and on the other the words—“ This ticket is 
issued to the bearer, by request, for his accommodation, 
and is not compulsory.” According to Ingram’s evi- 
dence, the taking of the ticket was compulsory, for he 
several times applied to Barnes to be paid in money, but 
he could not get it. He had received 323/. in all, of 
which as much as 79/. had been paid by these truck 
tickets. The main question now was whether he could 
recover the sum of 792, which he had, in fact, been paid, 
but only in the form of truck tickets. After some legal 





| arguing, a verdict was taken for $387, being about half 
|the amount claimed; leave being reserved to the de- 
|fendant to move the court to enter the verdict in his 
favour, if the court should be of opinion that the plaintiff 
|was not within the act of William IV. bearing on the 
| question. 
| Tue ILKLeY MurperR.—Theman Holmes, who has been 
jin custody under suspicion of murdering Mrs. M‘Knight, 
j has been committed for trial on a charge of robbing, 
| with violence, a young girl, four days after the death of 
|the lady. Mrs. M‘Knight’s purse has been traced to a 
|neighbouring town, but the chain of evidence against 
Holmes is not complete. The detective officer sent from 
| London to investigate the case has gone in search of a 
gang of gipsies who were near Ilkley on the day of the 
murder. Holmes is a farm labourer. He has been dis- 
charged in connexion with Mrs. M‘Knight’s case. 
Anoruer Rospery or Specracies.—Joseph Whitty, 
a ticket-of-leave man, has been committed for trial on a 
charge of snatching a pair of spectacles off the face of 
an elderly lady while walking in a street in Hackney 
during the afternoon. He was proved to have been 
sentenced in 1848 to ten years’ imprisonment for felony. 
| The singular feature of the case was that the accused 
| spoke to an acquaintance of his, a hairdresser, on the 
subject of the robbery, the day following its committal, 
observing that the spectacles were only washed over with 
| gold, and he could get no more than five shillings for 
them. The “friend” then gave information to the 
olice. 
. Tae Murper at Sponpox.—The two Irishmen and 
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a sailor in custody on suspicion of causing the death of 
Mr. Stone have been discharged, after examination be- 
fore the magistrates, there not being sufficient testimony 
against them. Government has put forward a reward 
of 100J. for the detection of the murderer, in addition to 
the sum offered by the inhabitants of the locality. Sir 
nario Ape ichong ery echapi 
to an accomplice, not being mur- 
mange who shall give such \atremetion es Cita to 
the desired result. 
CoL.Lusion.—Thomas Smith was before the 
Lord Mayor with feloniously assisting a girl in stealing 
a purse, containing m from J Holman, a 


? 
silversmith. The evidence of the prosecutor was inte- 
resting. He said :—‘ I was passing the Mansion-house 
at half-past twelve o'clock in the m 5 
came up and spoke to me. I would not speak 
but she would not go away, and she took hold of 
pushed me into 'Change-alley. We then 
Abchurch-lane, and she pressed me against 
I pushed her from me. The prisoner then 
took hold of my coat, and said, ‘ Can 
way to Cannon-street, City?’ I told 
know Cannon-street, City, but I knew 
Commercial-road, and as I was 
ran away. He then said, ‘ All 
And he walked two steps from me and 
run. Seeing him run, I felt in my trousers-pocket 
missed my purse, and I ran after him and overtook him 
in Lombard-street, where I seized him and gave him in 
charge. While I was with the girl in ” 
she coughed as if for the purpose of drawing the atten- 
tion of somebody, and it was then the prisoner came up 
and asked me for Cannon-street.” The man was com- 
mitted for trial. 

A Youne Foou.—A young man, of the name of 
Wharton, said to be the son of a clergyman, has been 
fined twenty shillings by the Lambeth magistrate for 
annoying a gentleman residing at Stockwell. The 
foolish youth was in the habit of going to the house in 
question, ringing the bell at unseasonable hours, firing 
pistols, and injuring the trees in the garden. ap- 
peared to be no motive for these freaks, ex what 
the young man himself called “a piece of fun, or a lark,” 
the folly of which he admitted. eet 

Rossery sy A Hotet-Keerer.—Augustus Hastier, 
manager of the Pavilion Hotel, Folkestone, is now under 
remand, charged with having absconded from the hotel, 
with money to the amount of 16002, the property of 
M. Alfred de la Motte, a French gentleman, who was 
staying at the hotel, and who placed the money, which 
was in a bag, in the hands of Hastier, for safe custody. 

ArrempTep Murper at LiverProon.—A quarrel took 
place a few days ago "between two sailors at Liverpool, 
one of whom twitted the other with exhibiting a want 
of strength and skill in breaking up some old iron. It 
was ultimately agreed that the two should fight; and, 
after the exchange of a few blows, Mitchell—the man 
who had been mocked by the other—was struck down. 
He exclaimed, ‘‘ I am stabbed!” and such proved to be 
the case. He had been wounded in the left breast with 
a knife, the progress of which was stopped by the ribs ; 
so that the injury, though serious, was not fatal. The 
ruffian escaped in the confusion. 

Starvation WaGEs.—A woman, employed by one 
of the “sweaters,” or ‘“ middle-men,” at starvation 
wages, has been charged before the Worship-street ma- 
gistrate with attempting to drown herself. She em- 
ployed a woman to assist her, who improperly disposed 
of some of the materials. Overcome with despair, the 
accused swallowed a large quantity of opium; but she 
was recovered by medical aid. The magistrate dis- 
charged her. 

Fraups sy A Souicrror AT NEWCASTLE-ON- _ 
The affairs of William Edward Brockett, a solizitor, 
recently practising in Newcastle-on-Tyne, but now an 
outlaw, have just been investigated before the Batik- 
ruptcy Court in that town, He appears to have mis- 
appropriated large sums of money entrusted to his 
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A Rurriay.y Poticeman.—A policeman at Windsor 
has been fined 12. 7s. and costs for falsely a 
gentleman of passing bad coin, and for brutally ili- 
using him when on his way to the station-honse. 

Srappinc at Devonrort.—A coloured man at De- 
vonport, while in a state of mad intoxication, stabbed 
an unoffending young man in the side. The wound is 
of a very serious character. The culprit is in custody. 

MANSLAUGHTER NEAR Sroursripee.— The Lye 
waste—a disreputable locality near Stourbridge—has 
been the scene of a shocking crime. A nailer, named 
John Phipson, had a quarrel with Elizabeth Millward, 
also a nailer, who had irritated the man by throwing 
some coal-dust in his face, in revenge for his having 
drunk some water belonging to her. Phipson, in a 
moment of passion, drew from the forge a piece of red- 
hot iron, about two feet in length, and pointed at the 
end, and either threw or thrust it at the woman, whose 
side it entered, to the depth of four inches, and, 
its way, dropped out upon the ground. Millward 
very shortly afterwards. The magistrates have com- 
mitted Phipson for trial on a charge of Wilful Murder ; 
the coroner's jury on a verdict of Manslaughter. 

A Sreeer Sceye.—Dennis Leary, a costermonger, 
has been examined at Bow-street, on of steal- 
ing a diamond ring from the body of one Robe Stocker, 





to the ground atone blow. Leary and two 
bystanders went to the fallen man, and found 
was dead. 


small key, he threw it under the scraper; 
with an oath—‘“ Not a mag.” It was 
covered that a ring had been taken from the 
the corpse. One witness proved that Stocker had the 
ring om his finger at the time he was struck down. 
Leary was remanded. 





IRELAND. 

Tee Saprere Lerrer.—Master Murphy made some 
statements on Friday week in the Irish Court of Chancery 
with reference to the extraordinary letter written by the 
late John Sadleir to his brother James on the 31st of 
last December. He said he wished it to be known that 
the letter (“‘ whatever might have been its legal effects”) 
was not before him during the hearing of the case in his 
court, and was not discovered till long after the argu- 
ments. This statement was made in connexion with an 
application to Master Murphy, to serve notices of appeal 
to the Lord Chancellor from the decision of the Rolls’ 
Court in the matter of the English shareholders of the 
Tipperary Bank. Leave was granted. 

Tae Morper or Mrs. Kecxy.—lIt is reported that 
the case against Mr. George Strevens, the nephew of the 
late Mrs. Kelly, is so incomplete, that the Crown means 
not to send up the bills before the grand jury at West- 
meath at the approaching Assizes. The case is still 
wrapped in mystery, and so is that of Mr. O’C 
who was murdered last spring in the county of Galway, 
though it is said that the perpetrators are quietly pur- 
suing their ordinary work in the vicinity, notwith- 
standing that many of the neighbours are fully aware 
of their guilt. 





Murper ny tae Kixe’s Counry.—A farmer, named 
William Curran, has been shot dead in his parlour while 
at supper. The shot was fired through the window. 
Suspicion falls on the relations of Curran’s second wife, 
who disapproved of the match. 

Joun CArnpen.—The term of John Carden’s imprison- 
ment, for the abduction of Miss Arbuthnot, expired on 
Thursday. 

James SADLEIR, it is believed, has gone to America. 





NAVAL AND MILITARY. 


Tae GuArps av ALpersnorr.—The Coldstream Guards 
arrived at the Aldershott camp last Saturday. The 
rank and file (says a writer in the Times) were dressed 
in their new tunics, but many of the officers wore the 
tail-coats and epaulettes in which they quitted England. 
All were in heavy marching order; but seldom have 
they been seen in such gallant guise. They had bunches 
of roses in the muzzles of their firelocks, and in their 
hands bouquets presented to them by the ladies of Ports- 


mouth. Some had Russian dogs, some had Turkish 
goats; one had a pet singing-bird, another a black hen, 


and a third—a veteran warrior, with a beard worthy of 
Esau—fondled in his bosom a little white kitten. A 
ragged old dog, which answers to the name of “ Joss,” is 


ject of fond solicitude to every man in the battalion, | 


and very naturally so, for he smelt powder at the Alma, 
an’ Balaklava, and felt it, to his sorrow, at Inkerman, 

here he was shot through the leg. The faithful crea- 
ture followed the regiment through the whole campaign. 


Tae Aneoio-Swiss Lecion.—The disbanding of the | 


Anglo-Swiss Legion, formed at Schlestadt, continues 
without interruption, Every man_ receives 500fr. (20/.) 
to return to his country. 

Tree Axoto-ItALian Lecion.—The officers and men 
of this legion, which is now being disbanded, complain 

iat the terms on which the Government has ordered 
their discharge are not in accordance with the conditions 
on which they joined. They state that they were to 
have been employed for one year after the conclusion of 
the war; then to be taken back to their native land, or 
conveyed to some one of the colonies, and to receive one 
year’s pay. These stipulations, they contend, are 
evaded. 

Sm Couty Camppet has received the freedom of the 
city of Glasgow (his native place) in a box of solid gold. 
He was also presented with a sword, the gift of six 
thousand of his countrymen. Sir Archibald Alison made 
an eloquent speech on the same occasion, in which he re- 
counted the historical achievements of the General, and 
passed a high eulogium both on him and on the High- 
pnd Belgas whieh commanded, Sir Colin has also 

nm entertained at a banquet at Glasgow. 

Tue Poutsa Leetox.—There has been some dis- 


turbance among the Polish Legion at Tchekmedji 
owing, it is said, to an unwillingness of the soldiers to 
enter the Turkish service. Generals Storks and Za- 
moyski went down and’settled the affair. 
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Genera Breatsox.—A communication from General 
Beatson in the Times, stating that he received 
from Lord Panmure, in the course of Jast May, copies of 
letters from Generals Vivian and Smith, dated the 5th 
of March and the 5th of April, containing, in the form 
of a quotation, charges of the gravest nature against 
him. Knowing those charges to be false and malicious, 
General Beatson demanded a full and public investiga- 
tion, of them, and received various letters from Lord 
Panmure, postponing inquiry until further particulars 
shall have been received from Generals Vivian and Smith. 
The matter thus rests for the present. 





OBITUARY. 

Cuaries Youne.—This well known actor of the old 
classical school—an actor associated with the early 
play-going recollections of the grandfathers and grand- 
mothers of the present “rising generation”—died last 
Sunday at his residence in Brighton, where he had re- 
sided for aud where he was universally re- 
garded for the urbanity of his manners and the polished 
intelligence of his mind. He had acquired a handsome 
competence, and was highly popular in the choice society 
of the sea-side London where he had settled. He had 
been confined for a considerable period to his chamber 
by illness, but had solaced himself by literary and reli- 
gious studies. We believe Mr. Young was not far short 
of eighty. 

Tue Earu or Cork AnD Orrery, K.P.—Edmund 
Boyle, the eighth Harl of Cork and Orrery, died on 
Sunday evening last, at his house in Hamilton-place, 
Atthe time of his death he was the senior general 
officer in the army, and, with but one or two exceptions, 
the oldest member of the House of Peers. He was also 
the senior Knight of the Order of St. Patrick. He was 
born October 21, 1767, and was, consequently, in his 
eighty-ninth year. Though he entered the army in 
August, 1785, his Lordship does not appear to have 
seen active service until 1793, when he served in 
Flanders, and was present at the sieges of Valenciennes 
and Dunkirk, and formed one of those who took part in 
the storming of the former place. Since that time his 
services, though constant and meritorious, were not re- 
markable. His grandson, Viscount Dungarvon, suc- 
ceeds to the earldom and estates, thus making a vacancy 
in the representation of Frome. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue Court.—The Queen gave a State Concert at 
Buckingham Palace on Wednesday, when the new Ball 
and Concert room was opened for the first time. A 
spacious ochestra rises from the floor to the organ gal- 
lery.—A deputation from the Executive Committee of 
the Art Treasures Exhibition, 1857, consisting of the 
Mayor of Manchester, Mr. Thomas Fairbairn (Chair- 
man), Mr Entwisle, Mr. Stern, and Mr. Heron, with 
Mr. John C. Deane, the General Com er, had ar 
interview with his Royal Highness Albert at 
Buckingham Palace on Wednesday, for the purpose of 
submitting the approved design for the Manchester Ex- 
hibition building. 

Prixce Witi1AM Freperick or Prussta took leave 
of the Queen and Prince Albert on Saturday, on his 
return to his own country. 

Tue Lonvon Diocesan Boarp or Epucatton.—The 
annual meeting of this board was held at their house 
in Pall-mall on Wednesday, Archdeacon Sinclair pre- 
siding. The company present included Lord Radstock, 





a considerable number of clergymen, and several ladies, 
The Chairman in an opening address, gave a favourable 
account of the prospects of the society. 

Fire ar Wooiwicu.—A fire, attended with loss of 
life, broke out on Wednesday morning, about four o’clock, 
at the Canterbury-hall Tavern, Woolwich. Flames 
were discovered issuing from the coneert-room of the 
tavern. This room had been used on the preceding even- 
ing for some performances, and a very numerous assem- 

blage had remained there until a late hour. It is supposed 
| that the accident originated from an escape of gas, which 
| afterwards became ignited. The room was completely 
destroyed, but the rest of the house was saved. An 
| elderly woman, however, perished in the flames. She 
| had belonged to the establishment upwards of thirty 
| years. 

| A Dispurep Porst or Law.—The Judges in the 
| Court of Criminal Appeal are not agreed as to a cer- 
tain point of law. In the case of the Queen v. Benja- 
min Scott, there was a question whether the defendant’s 
examination before the Court of Bankruptcy was pro- 
perly admitted in evidence in a subsequent crimi- 
nal trial before Mr. Justice Willes—the effect of the 
bankrupt’s answers in the Bankruptcy Court being to 
criminate himself. Lord Campbell, Baron Alderson, 
and Baron Bramwell were of opinion that the evidence 
was properly admitted, and that such examinations 
are necessary to defeat fraud. Mr. Justice Coleridge 
was of a different opinion. He said: “I object to the 
evidence for the prosecution being made up by this new 
and un-English mode, the compulsory cross-examination 
of the prisoner, apart from the Judge and jury who are 
to try him—he very often being wholly unprotected. 
Even under the presidency of a Commissioner, it seems 


; im contemplation of bankruptcy. 
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Commissioner, as sometimes is the case? 

and punishment of fraud may be too 

I think they are, if, in order to at them, we bre 
down what I venture to call, after Lord Eldon, « 
principle of our law.” The majority of the 
being of opinion that the conviction was right, it 
confirmed aceordingly. 

A Rarnwway Incrpent.—The train from Gloucester 
to Carmarthen, a few days ago, was brought to « 
sudden stand-still owing to the driver perceiving a little 
child sitting on the rails. Great promptitude was exc 
hibited in bringing the train to a pause so quickly. Phe 
child was not in the least touched; but the eseape wag 
very narrow. 

HAMpsTEAD-HEATH.—A deputation from various me- 
tropolitan parishes, headed by Lord Robert Grosvenor; 
M.P., and Sir Benjamin Hall, M.P., and accompanied 
by several members of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, waited on the Chancellor of the Exchequer, on 
Wednesday, for the purpose of ascertaining how far 
Government would assist in the purchase of 

heath. What the deputation asked was, that the sur- 
plus which might be remaining at the expiration of the 
coal duties, in 1862, should be appropriated to the pur- 
chase of Hampstead-heath, the Government in the mean 
time advancing the money so as to secure the 

at once. The Chancellor of the Exchequer said he 
could not give any promise upon the subject. 
Srrawan, Pau, AND Bares.—An action was brought 
in the Court of Common Pleas, on Wednesday, by the 
assignees and creditors of the estate of Strahan, Paul, 
and Bates, the late bankers in the Strand, against a Mr, 
Strickland; and the question raised was, whether the 
sum of 98001, paid by the bankrupts to the defendant 
on the 9th of June, 1855, the day of their stoppage, was 
a payment made by way of fraudulent preference, and 
After the reeeption of 
a large body of evidence, Mr. Justice Willes summed 
up, and directed the jury that, in order to find for 
the plaintiff, they must be of opinion that the payment 
to Mr. Strickland had been voluntarily in contemplation 
of bankruptcy, and with intent to prefer him before the 
other creditors. The jury found a verdiet for the de- 
fendant. 

Tue Masrers 1x CHancery.—The death of Mr, 
John E. Blunt, last Saturday morning, one of the Mas- 
ters in Chancery, leaves only four surviving or conti- 
nuing Masters in Southampton-buildings, viz., Sir 
George Rose, Mr. Riehards, Mr. Tinney, and Mr. 
Humphry. 

Tue Kine or tHe Bevotans.—The Count of Flan- 
ders, and the Princess Charlotte, arrived at Dover on 
Tuesday afternoon, on a visit to the Queen. 

Cuurcu Rares.—Four parishes of Hertford, compri- 
sing the greater part of the town, have determined on 
not demanding church-rates from Dissenters. 

Tue Case or Mr. Dyce Sompre.—Dr. Lushington, 
on Monday, in the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, gave judgment in the case of Mr. Dyce Sombre, 
which came before him on appeal from the decision of 
the Prerogative Court, which pronouneed against the 
validity of Mr. Sombre’s will, on the ground that he was 
insane at the time he executed it. This decision was 
now affirmed by Dr. Lushington, who was perfectly 
satisfied of the testator’s insanity. The only variation 
in the decree of the lower court was with respect to costs, 
which, it is now settled, are to be paid out of the estate. 
From the judgment now given there is no appeal, 
The leading facts of the case have appeared in the 
Leader of June 2nd, 1855, February 2nd, and April 
5th, 1856. 

A “ Man-Hows.”—Sixty-five pounds damages and 
costs have been awarded in the Court of Queen’s Bench 
to a man named Barnett, for injuries received by his 
wife She was proceeding one night last November 
along the foot-path in Mill-lane, Deptford, when she 
suddenly found herself in a hole, but suspended by her 
arms. A man below then called out, ‘‘ Take care!” but 
the mischief was done. It appeared that the hole was 
what is called a ‘‘ man-hole,” and that one of the men 
engaged about the place had left the flap or grating 
open after descending. The poor woman was much 
hurt, and was obliged to have medical attendance. Her 
husband therefore brought an action against the pro- 

rietor of the premises, who, without making any de- 

ence, left the damages in the hands of the jury. 

Exe.osion iy A Cuemist’s SHor At BRADFORD.— 
A chemist’s apprentice was pounding some chemicals. 
for blue lights in a pestle and mortar, when they eX- 
ploded. The young man was so much hurt that he died 
shortly after his removal to the infirmary. The mortar 
was blown to pieces, and a great deal of property was 
damaged. Several persons narrowly escaped. 

Mr. ANDERSSON, THE TRAVELLER IN Arricd—The 
King of Sweden has conferred a gold medal, bearing the 
inscription “JJlis quorum meruere labores,” on Mr. An- 
dersson, whose interesting work, entitled “ Lake Ngami; 
or, Explorations and Discoveries in South-Westert 
Africa,” has recently been published in London. . 

Narrow Escare at Bricutox.—An accident, which 
nearly received a fatal termination, happened a few days 
ago to the carriage and horses of Mrs. Wilson, & lady 
living at Brighton. She was being driven through one 
of the streets of the town, when, in consequence of the 
coachbman pulling up the horses rather suddenly, the 








to me highly objectionable. But what if there be no 


pole of the carriage snapped in two. The horses became 
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tive, and, the utmost efforts of the 


ari nto control them, they started off at a furious pace 
im the direction of the Marine Parade. The fragments 


broken t continually knocking against the 
phage the eee animals, which caused them to 
proceed at a still r rate, Rushing across the 


Marine Parade, ved that the carriage and all its 
- must inf miibly be thrown wry ~* — Pe 

i i junct however, one of the horses fe 
pon Ley s amok bordering the footway of the 
esplanade; and the carriage was swung round by the 
force of the shock, and dashed against the iron lamp- 
post, which broke the windows, and also one of the 
wheels. While in this position, several persons ran to 
the assistance of Mrs. Wilson, whom they got safely out 
of the carriage. The horses, coachman, and footman 
were likewise extricated. No one appears to have been 
seriously hurt. 

pam thee Monument To Sir WILLIAM WALLACE.— 
A great open air meeting was held in the King’s Park, 
Stirling, on the anniversary of the Battle of Bannock- 
burn, for the purpose of taking measures to raise a na- 
tional monument to the memory of Sir William Wallace, 
to be erected on the summit of the Abbey Craig near 
that city. Committees were appointed to carry out the 
design of the meeting. The Earl of Elgin occupied the 
chair. 

Prixce Narotxoy’s Crvurse.—Prince Napoleon is 
now in Orkney, on his way to Iceland. He has engaged 
several scientific gentlemen from the east coast of Scot- 
land to accompany him in his voyage to the Arctic 


ions, 

Sees Sr. Lgonarp’s has been confined to his room 
for several days by a severe accident tp his left foot, on 
his way to the House of Lords. He is progressing fa- 
vourably, but will not be able to leave the house for some 
time. 

Erratum.—In the ninth line of the Miscellaneous 

agraph in our last week’s paper headed “ Fire and 
‘Loss of Lives,” for “Mrs. Isaac’s,” read ‘ Mrs, Solo- 
mons.” 

Tue NationaL GALLERY.—A document has just been 

rinted by order of the House of Lords of the pictures 
in the National Gallery which have been exhibited, but 
do not now form part of such exhibition ; as also of the 
number of pictures bequeathed to or given, which are 
not now exhibited in the National Gallery. There are 
two pictures—“ Leda,” by Mr. P. F. Mola, and “ Serena 
rescued by the Red Cross Knight Sir Calepine,” by Mr. 
W. Hilton—which do not now form part of the exhibi- 
tion. Both the pictures are damaged. The number of 
pictures bequeathed, or given to, or for the benefit of 
the nation which are not exhibited in the National 
Gallery, is thirty-four. There are three hundred and 
sixty-two pictures independently of drawings bequeathed 
to the nation by the late J. M. W. Turner, R.A. By 
the new act, power is given to the trustees to dispose of 
pictures left to the nation which are not selected for 
exhibition. 

Tae Locat Durs Commirree has closed its pro- 
eeedings. It will simply report the evidence of the 
House. 

Powoxmne By StrycHNixe.—Messrs. J. E. D. Rod- 
gers, lecturer on chemistry at St. George’s School of 
Medicine, and G. P. Girdwood, Assistant Surgeon, Gre- 
nadier Guards, commutticate to the Times the results of 
some experiments they have been making with reference 
to the detection of strychnine in the bodies of animals. 
They write:—‘ The seapule and large bones of the legs 
formed the subject of one experiment ; the vertebrae, 
pelvis, and ribs formed the subject of a second experi- 
ment. In the first experiment, we did not obtain even 
the minute quantity of strychnine necessary to give a 
trustworthy result, but it is right to state that on the 
application of the colour test there was an appearance 
which led us to believe that, had we operated on a larger 
quantity of bones, the result would have been different. 


In the second experiment, the presence of strychnine was | 


clearly demonstrated. In this instance, however, it 
should be understood that, while there was double the 
quantity of bones taken, those bones were of a more yas- 

character, and there were also contained in the ver- 
tebral canal the decomposed remains of the spinal cord. 


* That strychnine can be detected under these circum- 


stances is obviously of vast importance, as the bones 


would in all probability furnish the poison after the com- | 


decomposition of all the other tissues. Without 
entering into details of the experiments, we would also 
state that we have found no difficulty in obtaining 
strychnine from the bodies and organs of animals to 
which antimony had been administered as well as 
strychnine, and that in those experiments the anti- 
mony was also detected; and the decomposition, so far 
from interfering with the separation of strychnine, 
rather facilitates it.” - 
Saur-warter Ponps,—We know that all kinds of 
S8ea-fish may be kept successfully in salt-water ponds, 
nl ae aware that their breeding and up- 
m yet attempted. As many curious 
facts in theircharacter and constitution might be thereby 
pace We regret that none of the many who pos- 
themset time and local appliances, should have availed 
bs ves of their natural position to institute such-an 
perimental course of observation as that now indi- 
tated. Whilewe find soldier-crabs and eray-fish, snails, 


aphrodites, and sea-anemones, all, if 

nimbly in a lady’s chamber,” at least placed in glass 
jars on drawing-room and other tables, for 

so-ealled scientific observation, we regret the more that 
a portion of the needful patience and expense is not here 
and there bestowed on objects of equal beauty and inte- 
rest, and far greater value. Sea-ponds for the preserva- 
tion of fresh fish for the supply of our tables have never 
been generally introduced among us, and, except as 
matters of amusement, are not now likely to increase in 
number. The great abundance of all kinds of fish along 
our infinitely varied coasts, their easy and incessant 
capture, and the largely increased means of rapid tran- 
sport from place to place, have almost equalized their 
distribution, and made far inland market-places as re- 
dundant in their scaly spoils as those of the resounding 
shore. But still there are stations, even now, very far 
from both church and market, and a good store of fresh 
fish would surely make some amends at least for the 
latter half of the deprivation, while it in no way embit- 
tered the effect of the former.—Blackwood. 

Rica Lawyers.—The lawyers of Elizabeth's reign 
were rich and extortionate; thirteen or fourteen years’ 
practice made them rich enough to turn wealthy land- 
holders. 4002 was thought only fair profits for a ser- 
jeant-at-law’s gains in a single term. The old habit of 
sitting on stools under the pillars of St. Paul’s to receive 
clients had grown into desuetude, and lawyers could now 
seldom be induced to stir from their chambers without a 
fee. They were known to receive several angels, and 
yet never appear in court; and their grasping avarice and 
neglect of their poor clients were loudly denounced by 
poets, dramatists, and historians. In spite of the local 
Chaneery courts of York and Ludlow, poor men toiled 
up to London to visit Westminster-hall, and willingly 
ruined themselves in hopes of dragging down their ad- 








| versaries in their own destruction. Welshmen, prover- 
| bially litigious, walked up barefooted to the great city, 
| with their stockings round about their necks, in hopes by 
| begging from their richer countrymen to be able to carry 
| back half a dozen writs in their satchels to vex and 
harrow their whole circle of neighbours. There were 
certain villains, called Promoters, who acted as nego- 
tiators between countrymen and the pettifoggers, who 
kindled quarrels and promoted law. Two of these men, 
named Dennis and Mainford, were known through all 
Essex. Another of these wretches, named John of 
Ludlow, in a few years brought many to beggary. One 
man he killed with a broken heart, and his son he re- 
duced to pauperism.—Shakspeare’s England, by G. W. 
| Thornbury. 
| Fire at Somers Town.—On Tbursday afternoon a 
fire broke out on the premises of Mr. J. Mansford, 
|clothier and outfitter, 9, Skinner-street, Somers-town. 
|Owing to the inflammable nature of the stock, the 
| flames were not subdued until after two hours’ active 
jexertion. The whole of the stock in trade, furniture, 
| &c., was destroyed, and the premises hearly gutted. Mr. 
| Mansford was insured in the Sun Office. The cause of 
| the fire is not known. 


| 
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LAST NIGHT'S PARLIAMENT, 

THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 

LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL (INDIA). 
THe Earl of ALBEMARLE presented, and argued at 
length upon, a petition from the inhabitants of Bengal, 
complaining of the composition of the Legislative 
| Council of India. 

CHIMNEY SWEEPERS. 

The Earl of Smarrespury presented, and dilated 
upon, a petition complaining of the infringement of the 
Chimney Sweepers Act of 1843; boys being still em- 
ployed in the oceupation of climbing chimneys, to the 
great detriment of their health and limbs. 

Tue Divorce AND MatrrmontAt Causes Brix was 
read a third time, and passed. 


| 
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ter.—Mr. LasovucHERE showed that the salary 
withdrawn from the votes in consequence of 
given by Sir John Pakington himself, when he was Co- 
lonial Secretary.—Mr. GLapstone admitted that the 
Government was bound by that pledge, but — 
the House, as a body of gentlemen, ought to treat 
one of the moral claims which Parliament is accustomed 
to recognize.—Mr. Dtsracr denied that Sir John Pa- 
kington had given any distinct pledge on this ay a 
Sir Grorce Grey said — Colony a _— 
is self-supporting, and country 
called on to support ecclesiastical pce adi 
especially after the 
continue the Bishop’s 
BUCK suggested that Lord John Russell, who 
the Bishop, should pay his salary. 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

In answer to Mr. Lipper, Lord Paraerston said 
that the last despatches from the Cape of Good 
brought intelligence that an outbreak of Kaffirs on 
frontier was anticipated, but no disturbance had actually 
taken place. 


On the motion for going into committee on this bill, 
Mr. Muntz moved that it be read a second time 
day six months.—A discussion arose, in which the 
was defended by a number of members, among whom 
were Mr. Wiixkrxsox, Mr. Spooner, Mr. Romsuor, 
Mr. Guyxn, Mr. Matins, &c.—Lord PAtmerston de+ 
fended the bill, urging that it was intended to abolish 
that unlimited liability of partners which had ruined so 
many innocent persons, among whom he instanced 
Walter Scott.—After some further discussion, Mr. 
recited the provisions of the bill, showing that it is 
fitting pendant to the Limited Liability Bill, its effect 
being to extend to private traders the ad 
which commercial associations would enjoy under 
measure.—Mr. CARDWELL urged that the bill would 
not work unless some registration was adopted.—After 
a further discussion, the House divided : 

For going into committee .....0..ssseee 75 
Against iti........ccccrccccsccsseressrscsssseess! Oh 


Majority..c.sccccccossareecee 14 


The House then went into committee on the bill, and 
the discussion occupied the greater part of the remainder 
of the sitting. 

Several bills were advanced a stage, and the House 
adjourned to Monday. 


ie 





LOSS OF THE AMERICAN BRIG COLUMBIA, 

The Madrid, with the Peninsular mails, brings intel- 
ligence of the total loss of the American brig Columbia, 
bound from New York for Malaga. The brig was off 
the Western Islands on the night of the 17th June, 
when she was run into by the barque Victoria, of Liver- 
pool, and immediately sank. The whole of the crew 
were saved and conveyed to Lisbon in the Vietoria. 
The night was dark, and there was no look-out onboard 
the brig. 





WARLIKE POSTURE OF CIRCASSIA AND 
ASIA MINOR. 


A Russian corps of 40,000 men has been sent against 
Schamyl. The Turks have abandoned all the fortresses 
of the Asiatic coast and completely destroyed that of 
Shefketil. The whole population of Circassia is up in 
arms. The Turkish fleet has carried off the cannon of 
the forts of the Asiatic coast. 








CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY BILL. 

This bill passed through Committee, Lord Lynpuvurst | 
having succeeded in carrying an amendment, by 
which Dissenters are made admissible into the governing 
body of the University. The numbers, on a division, | 
| were, for the amendment, 72; against it, 25: ma- | 
jority, 47. 

The House adjourned at a quarter to seven. 





THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. | 

NEW WRIT, 
A new writ was ordered for the borough of Calne, the | 
| Earl of SHe.surne having resigned his seat. 
SALARIES OF COUNTY COURT JUDGES. 
In reply to Mr. Guapsrone, the CHANCELLOR OF | 





MancuEsTER Exurpirion.—The approved design for 
the Exhibition building, which has recently been sub- 
raitted to the Queen and Prince Albert, remain on 
view, for a few days, at Messrs, Phillips Brothers, 28, 
Cockspur-street. 

Tue ProroGation or ParuiAMent.—It is not im- 
probable that the prorogation of Parliament will take 
place on Thursday, the 24th instant. The Ministerial 
whitebait dinner, in all likelihood, will take place on 
Saturday, the 19th.—Globe. 

TrrompHaL Entry or THe Guvarps.—We have rea- 
son to anticipate that the general wish the 
entry of the Guards will be complied with, and that 
those troops will march from the Waterloo Station to 
Buckingham Palace. The Fusiliers having arrived, the 
ceremony will probably take place on an early day next 


THE ExcHEQuer promised to lay on the table an esti- | week.— Idem. 


mate of the charge on the Consolidated Fund, consequent | 


on the change contemplated in the salaries of County 
Court Judges, by a bill now before the House. 


Crystat PaLace.—Return of admissions for six day 
ending Friday, July 4th, 1856, including season ticket 
| holders, 58,761. 
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NOTICES TO CORRES ENTS. 
We cannot undertake to wef 


e communications, 
Sierae cote cee Sere 
of matter; and w! Pen pd goo 


hen omitted freq rea- 
om quite independent of the merits of the communica- 
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SATURDAY, JULY 5, 1856. 


Public Afoirs. 


There is nothing so revolutionary, because there is 
nothing so unnatural and convulsive, as the strain 
to keep things fixed when all the world is by thevery 
law of its creation rn eternal progress.—Dr. OLD. 

—_—>——_- 














THE REFORM TO COME. 

Iv is scarcely to be doubted that, if England 
be not diverted from national objects by 
foreign wars—like the Russian war, essential] 
unnational —the question of Reform will 
shortly become prominent. The leaven is 
working. Inthe North of England, and in 
Seotland, a stir is perceptible m the public 
mind which seems to indicate that, if an ef- 
fective organization were prepared, it would 
carry with it the great body of the people. 
And this suggests the remark, by way of re- 
minder, that a formidable liberal union was in 
course of construction when we were dragged 
into the quarrel with Russia. That quarrel 
disengaged the popular attention from home 
polities; political objects were abandoned ; po- 
litical opimions grew faint ; parties were con- 
fused; we had a war upon our hands, and we 
wanted a War Government. 

But it is not to be forgotten that the sub- 
ject of a renovation of Parliament had been 
forced upon the Whig leaders. The country, 
recovered from the Chartist collapse and the 
Corn-law crisis, was prepared to resume the 
debate between Finality and Reform. So far 
had the manifestation gone, that Lord Jonny 
Russex1 himself rescinded his notorious de- 
claration, and admitted that the Act of 1832 


represented no longer the political necessities | 


of the nation. Here was the basis of a move- 
ment, and a movement was in progress, when 
French diplomacy involved the Ottoman Em- 
pire in its fatal dispute with Russia. 
Conferences took place at the London 
Tavern, in April, 1850. 
to say that they represented an intense soli- 


It is not too much | 
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We do not infer from this undoubted truth 
that moderation is not a political virtue. Mo- 
deration is at once a virtue and a power ; but 
not even moderate objects are attained by 
moderated zeal, by moderated faith, by mo- 
derated exertion. Let us have moderate pur- 

, resolutely carried out. If the case of 
form seems hopeless now, it seemed more 
hopeless in 1828, and yet more hopeless nine 
years later, before the working classes began 
that tremendous agitation, which resulted in 
a farce, through the ignorance and incapacity 
of its promoters. Nothing has happened to 
diminish the necessity or the chance of a New 
Reform Act, unless the interruption caused 
by the Russian war has congealed the blood 
of the English people. In 1850, we heard 
the Tories prophesying that, if Reform were 
not initiated by the country party, the 
Liberal party would remodel the House of 
Commons. Indeed, a strong current had set 
in. Vigorous though irregular and capri- 
cious influences were at work. The Associated 
Trades in the provinces were operating with 
~ effect upon the public mind in London. 
The sudden and astonishing success of the 
Freehold Land Movement, which, as the 
future may show, has not in a political 
sense, been altogether abortive, demon- 
strated the presence of political resolution 
and energy. We believe that not less than 
half a million of persons enrolled themselves 
in these Societies in the course of one year— 
many, no doubt, from purely speculative 
motives; but others because they had hope, 
and confidence, and courage. 

The mistake of the popular party since 
1832 has been its support of the Whigs. 
We have never urged the recognition of the 
Tories in preference to their hereditary 
opponents ; but the Liberals ought to have 
formed a separate, solid, and independent 
party, instead of trusting to the Whigs, 
expecting assistance from them, and looking 
to them for the practical application of their 

rinciples. This has been, for years, the 
Speke, unintelligible, infatuated policy of 
‘a number of Liberals, in and out of Parlia- 
'ment. Ever since the passing of the Reform 
|Act they have had more to complain of 
\Lord Joun Russext and his adherents, than 
of any other party in the House of Commons. 
Who have excluded them from power, stolen 
|a part of their ideas without acknowledgment, 
/and repudiated them without courtesy ? 
|The Whigs. Who have used them as their 
opular platforms, employed 
Downing-street against the 
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'them to defen 
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citude on the part of the population of the | Tories, benefited by their votes, and discarded 


great towns throughout the country. 
meetings had been held. The delegates were 
urged to be firm, energetic, united. The 
working classes seemed to feel that they were 
not deficient in positive strength ; they were, 
and for several years had been strong; but | 
their strength had been improperly directed. | 
The anxiety displayed from 1850 to 1853) 
was, therefore, a new circumstance in the poli- | 
tical history of the English people. They were 
not clamorous, fierce, quarrelsome, as during 
the Chartist agitation; but, unhappily, their 
solicitude took a false direction, and, instead 
of being only cautious, they became irreso- 
late and faint-hearted. The body of the 
people was not roused; the agitation con- 
tinued to be sectional, and ultimately proved 
a failure—mainly, no doubt, on account of 
the Russian war, but partially, also, because 
its leaders committed the mistake which was 
at first committed by the Anti-Corn-Law 
League. ‘The League wanted a simple, com- 
plete, and definite object, and it was power- 


less; the — 
was irresistible. Immense classes of the 
nation threw themselves into it heart and 


soul. 





Great | their principles ? 


id “total repeal,” and it} d 


The Whigs. A parlia- 
mentary Liberal is often a Whig in his mino- 
\rity, a political fag, who may gain something 
‘for himself, but gains nothing for his party. 
ehayve ‘ now one suggestion to offer. We 
believe the majority of the intelligent English 
people are liberal in opinion, and would 
favour a measure of political reform. It is 
said that parties are in abeyance. Neither 
the Whigs nor the Tories have a policy, only 
the Tories pretend that they can manage 
things as they are better than the Whigs. 
The class that has a policy must conquer. 


Let the reformers show that they have | 


opinions and resolves, and the way is clear 
for a new political reformation. 





WHY IS BREAD SO DEAR? 
Wur is bread so dear? Because those who 
have stocks of corn on hand think that they 
shall be able to make exorbitant profits out 
of those stocks, and hold them back from 
the people. That is the reason why bread is so 
ear. 


The practice is customary at this season of 
the year; but this time it is aggravated by 
accidental causes. 


| 








as 
Last week we ascribed a Similar reason— 


the jobbing amongst graziers and drovers 
—for the kigh _— of meat, oid aeens that 


exception has been taken to our 

The Mark-lane ess points to the hich 
price of the fodder for cattle and sheep as t. 
true cause of the dearness of meat; but that 
is applying to the question one of the figures 
of poetry, synecdoche,—taking a part for 
the whole. It has also been stated that the 
exportation of meat for the troops, and the 
check upon importations from France and 
Belgium, have contributed to the dearness - 
we see it observed that the wealthy classes, 
who are making immense gains out of the 
gigantic expansion which our commerce hag 
attained, also cause a large consumption for 
their own tables, and for their numerous re- 
tainers who share their prosperity. There ig 
truth in all these statements; all these 
causes help to make meat dearer than it 
would be if the people, like the Americans, 
lived on their own land and enjoyed a larger 
proportion of direct supply with a less share 
of the indirect commerce that engenders 
jobbing. They are all causes why meat is 
dear, but not the causes why meat is so dear. 
It is the jobbing in the meat-market which 
screws the last halfpenny or penny out of the 
pocket of the poor consumer; while for the 
very poorest, it puts a prohibitory fine upon 
meat, and tells the hungry man that food of 
that kind is for his betters. Ten tons of 
meat were thrown away the other day, to 
keep up prices. 

In like manner the organ of the corn trade 
is disclaiming for its clients their true share of 
the dearness of bread. Economists tell us, 
too, that merchants, who buy up stocks and 
make a profit by holding them in prospect of 
better prices, really equalize the supplies and 
prevent the alternations of abundance and 
dearth which in former times have taught the 
greatest nations to be as fearless of waste as 
insects in the sunshine, and as helpless in the 
winter of starvation. ‘This also is true, and it 
is no contradiction of the fact that specula- 
tors carry their speculations too far, holding 
back corn when the people want it, in the 
hopes of getting an exorbitant profit. It is 
no satisfaction to us to tell us that speculators 
will overreach themselves and be punished by 
their own ruin. They do something worse 
than delay our supplies or raise the price for 
a few weeks. We are told by the same organ 
that one cause of the dearness of bread is 
the dearth in France. There is no dearth 
in France. People have talked about the 
inundations which have destroyed the crops 
in the South. The inundations have not de- 
stroyed the crops, for the corn proves to be 
as healthy as if no waters had submerged it. 
But even if the floods had entirely swept 
away the corn around Tours and in the 
neighbouring districts, that defalcation from 
the general stock of the world would have 
been unworthy of notice. The speculators 
have no doubt been at work in France, ask 
ing larger prices in the name of inundation 
and dearth ; but the fact is, that the crops 
throughout France are in a splendid state. 
The harvest has commenced, and the holders 
of stocks, foreseeing what is about to come 
upon them, already begin to give way in their 
demands. Yet our speculators are still talk- 
ing about “dearth in France!’ This is one 
tangible and positive proof of the species of 
delusion which they attempt to pass upon the 
public. 

Here is every prospect of immense abun- 
dance. For two years and more America has 
been growing corn for a market out of which 
Russia has been excluded by the war. Now 
it happens that adverse seasons had materially 
checked the produce in America, and the con- 
sequence has been, that prices have been kept 
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there has been a premium upon continually 
increasing uction, and there is every sign 
that he has been iufluenced by that premium. 
One proof is the immediate effect of represent- 
ationsfrom Europe, and from the corn-grow- 
ing districts of America, on the market of 
New York, where already, before corn has 
come, wheat and flower are moving off for 
sale. There is, therefore, an enormous sup- 
ply to be expected from America, who did not 
expect to meet Russia in the market of Europe 
this year. 

But while the Russian peasants have been 
fighting in the Crimea, their brethren and 
their wives have been tending the crops in 
Russia, and the season has been splendid. 
Something like the old crop is to be available 
for the markets of Europe this year. It is 
of course impossible exactly to measure the 
supply, so likely to be modified by the ab- 
sence of the husbandman, and on the other 
hand so largely benefited by the fine season. 
But there is every reason to believe that it 
will be just what we have said,—“ something 
like the old supply from Russia.’’ A Russian 
supply of the old scale will arrive in the 
market of Western Europe simultaneously 
with an American supply on the new scale; 
while the crops of France and England are 
both likely to be large. Such things 
imply an abundance unknown to this country 
since 1884. 

Yet there are reasons for the present dear- 
ness. The consumption of corn has been 
much increased, like that of meat, by the 
comfortable condition of the wealthy classes ; 
whose retainers and cattle have had to be 
kept in good condition at any price. Again, 
although the season has been fine, and the 
crops are in an excellent condition, the season 
is late—several weeks behind the usual time. 
There is therefore good reason for econo- 
mizing the stores that we have on hand, and 
the holders of stocks have a right to an in- 
creased rent and an increased profit. 

But they are going too far; they are ask- 
ing toomuch. We prove it from the cir- 
cumstances and from the false pretexts which 
they allege in their justification. They con- 
fess that they cannot justify the price, except 
by alleging dearth in France, the inundations, 
and so forth—pleas the falsehood of which 
proves the falsehood of their position. They 
will burn their fitigers ; and will be punished 
by the injury inflicted upon the public in the 
seeerehiie. But what is practical effect of 
their conduct? Why, that they will keep 
their corn until the new supplies begin to 
come ; in other words, they keep the bread 
which we want for this present season of 
dearth, to increase the supplies when we 
have abundance. They stint us while we 
are starving, to cram us when we are full. 
They will be punished, no doubt, for that 
offence against humanity as well as against 
their own interests; but is it true that the 
ruin of a few corn-dealers is commensurate 
with the pinching of multitudes ? 


———— 
up. To the American grower, therefore, 





TO THE KING OF OUDE. 
A CARD. 

Waste Aut Suan, quondam King of Oude, 
is coming to England, with 200,000/. in hand, 
aud 120,0007. a year to spend amongst us. 
He has but one professed object in coming— 
to recover his throne, of which he has been 
deprived by that base creature, the East 

dia Company ; and if he should fail in ob- 
taining from the august Queen of the British 
-. upite & reversal of the dethroning decree— 
if, a8 soon as he has kissed her hand, she does 
not say to him, “ Rise, King of Oude, and 
return to your dominions”’—he contemplates, 
or others sontemplate for him, a grand out- 





lay of cash, in order that what cannot be got 
in the one Oriental mode of ing, may be 
got by the other Oriental mode of buying; 
for the ‘third mode, bowstringing, is not 
applicable to the case. These facts have been 
announced to the public, and they have 
created a great sensation, especially among 
those who see. their way to a fulfilment of 
the King’s desires. 

Our own “strictly private” correspon- 
dence is unusually large this week in con- 
sequence. We hesitate, of course, to lay any 
of these letters before the public; still more 
to publish the conversations which we have 
been compelled to hold with excited visitors ; 
both delicacy and space forbid our giving any 
idea of the projects which have been born of 
the announcement. The landlords of hotels 
who have Jaid out their capital with a special 
view to royal customers, are far more than 
could be supposed. One distinguished gen- 
tleman of this class testifies the magnificence 
of his apartments by the “little bill” which 
he sent in some time since to a distinguished 
visitor who stopped a few hours; and the 
grand total certainly shows that the intel- 
ligent and enterprising landlord does under- 
stand these things—it is 30007. But in our 
day these masters of expenditure find many 
competitors, and we haye only too many 
evidences that the San will find no diffi- 
culty in melting his gold, wherever he may 
seek his ease at his inn. 

But although he will have to spend several 
tens of thousands in board and lodging, some- 
thing will, of course, remain for the purpose 
of his visit, and the most interesting part of 
our correspondence touches this portion of 
the subject. One gentleman sends us a very 
neat card, with only his name and residence ; 
and follows his card in a manner which im- 
plies that we ought to know him; so much 
that we were ashamed to confess that we did 
not. Our confusion became the greater 
when he informed us that it was he who car- 
ried the Reform Bill; he carried Sir Ronerr 
Prru’s Free Trade ; in fact, he carried most of 
the admirable measures of the last quarter of 
a century. He would have carried the Free- 
trade measures for Lord Jomy, or the Appro- 
priation Clause, or the Parliamentary Repre- 
sentation Bill; but such is the insane ingra- 
titude of man, that Lord Joun had not 
thought fit to call in the very father of the 
Reform Bill. This experienced gentleman 
sympathized with the feelings of the King of 
Ovve on being ousted “through the shame- 
less corruption of the East India Company 
and the servility of the Government, who 
had permitted themselves to be bullied by 
that back-stairs brute Outram.” Of all 
these corrupt proceedings Mr. has 
“ proofs’ —“for he is not. a man to speak 
without documentary evidence.” Luckily, 
he has created several of the members of the 
present House of Commons, and he has se- 
veral more whom he is going to introduce to 
Parliamentary life at the next election. 
Several peers are under the deepest obliga- 
tions tohim; and he has on hand a few East 
India proprietors. Should there be any ne- 
cessity, he can command any supply of peti- 
tions from all parts of the country. The 
feelings of this gentleman are very estimable ; 
he positively offers to undertake the whole 
affair, “for nothing !’—solely out of public 
spirit and the love of justice. But others 
will require to be paid. The members, espe- 
cially, are the most expensive; “ because, of 
course, it is necessary to respect their inde- 
pendence, and they can never be paid their 
bills in a vulgar way.’’ “ But what should 
we have done with some of our railways, Sir, 
if we had not known how to get over that 
difficulty? Now I look upon the King of 
Ovpe, Sir, as a fighting line.” 





we told him, is alread: vided, and there is 
no doubt that a =n wb money 

finds his lawyer faster than any 
recommend the thing to him. 
Several ladies and gentlemen have 
their cards, understanding 
OvpE is to be accompanied by a 
wife. These ladies offer to 
Majesty, in the best style, 
cases on the lowest terms, 
bonnets, dresses in the first sty 
“Tei on parle Frangais’” — boots 
risienne, riding-habits, soap, gloves, 
thenics, perfumery, Bibles at only one 
baths in the Eastern style, carriages of eve 
description at per month, week, or day ; din- 
ners in every De on the shortest notice, 
suppers, &c. ; furniture, marqueterie, mirrors 
in’ gilt frames ; wines, dentistry, excursion 
vans for Richmond, Hampton Court, Epping 
Forest, or any other of those delightful, &c. ; 
engravings of every description; circulating 
library, latest works, stationery, patent ra- 
moneur, all kinds of baby linen, bottled ale 
and stout, “funerals performed.” 

In short, there is eri that the 
human heart can desire; and as the SHan is 
to import fourteen human hearts besides his 
own, to say nothing of secretary, assistant- 
secretary, servants, &c., it is evident that 
several of our respectable applicants will be 
of the greatest use to the King. 

When they learned the object of his com- 
ing, they all said that in dealing with them, 
he would promote that object ; not directly, 
they confessed. But in their fashionab 
shops he would have opportunities of meeting 
with influential customers ; at concerts 
he would be introduced to the beau monde ; 
at the Star and Garter he would be in the 
favourite residence of the Legislature ; at 
Cremorne he would find the ture, and 
royalty itself, in those hours of délassement, 
when more real business is done than in 
months of debate. 

A gentleman in our own office, however, 
appears to us to take the most practical view 
of the subject. He says, that if the King 
will hand him over his income, he will under- 
—_ a at pon limited amount, to show 
um all that is really worth seeing in London, 
including the Crystal Palace, Bndse Tus- 
sauD, Evans’s, the Royal Exchange, and the 
Department of Practical Art with the estate 
at Kensington Gore; and to obtain all that 
the King can obtain during his residence in 
England, including motions in the House of 
Commons, public dinners, and private parties, 
He makes a distinct tender of that contract ; 
and if at the end of the term his Maj 
should be dissatisfied, our subordinate wi 
be willing to return the King the remains of 
his fortune—if any—with scrupulous exacti- 
tude, and will even pay the passage home for 
the King and all his baggage on terms similar 
to those authorized by her Majesty’s Emigra- 
tion Commissioners. We recommend this 
proposal to the King, confident that he will 
find it in the end by far the most economical. 
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HOW TO KILL YOUNG GIRLS. 

Mr. Joun Litwatt, Secretary of the Early 
Closing Association, has published a frag- 
ment of personal history, which we commend 
to the attention of those who can bear to be 
told that the English social system is not 
altogether lovely and pure. It is the history 
of a young dressmaker. 

She was born in London. Her mother was 
English, her father French—a goldsmith and 
jeweller. She was apprenticed to a Madame 
who did not care to grow rich by the profit- 
able practice of cruelty, and never required 
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her apprentices to work after nine o’clock at 
night. They began, indeed, at seven—some- 
times at six—~in the morning, and were barely 
allowed time for the meals which milliners 
must have not less than the well-fed Graces 


' S : - 1 |ing business; and her case is only one among 
p bere a BB de he the young girl, numbers which haye been well authenticated. 
of & #overness:; A & hool at Edmonton, and A young girl from Calais, she tells us, en- 


remained there seven weeks, teaching and dis- 
ciplining the pupils, until the “establish- 
ment,’ unhappily, was broken up. Nothing 
now remained but to seek another Madame, 
as an employer, and, pert yA in April of 
the present year, she engaged herself for 107. 
to work for the season—that is, until the end 
of August. 

The first week I was there we began to work at eight 
in the morning, and worked till between eleven and 
twelve o'clock at night. There was no fixed time for 
meals; we had to take them as fast as we could, and 
return to the workroom directly we had finished. 

The second week there was a Drawing-room. We 
worked on Tuesday till twelve o’clock, and on Wednes- 
day we continued at it till between three and four o’clock 
on the following morning. We then went to bed, but 
had to begin work again at eight o’clock, and continued 
at it till twelve. The following day (Friday) we worked 
from eight till between eleven and twelve o'clock at 
night. We always breakfasted before we began work— 
that is, before eight o'clock. 

The third week we worked sometimes till one o'clock 
in = morning ; sometimes only till twelve o’clock at 
night. 

This continued until the Friday of the 
fourth week. Then, having commenced work 
after breakfast, at eight, the “ young ladies” 
worked on, far into the night, far into the 
following morning. During the day their 
meals had been hurried. At midnight, a 
cup of coffee was brought to each, with 
“something improper’ not mandragora, but 
# wakeful drug, stirred into it to prevent the 
poor girls from helplessly closing their eyes. 
Consequently, when at five o’clock they were 
allowed to go to their bedrooms, it was im- 
possible to sleep. “This was invariably the 
case affer having coffee at midnight ; whereas 
the coffee which was given on those nights 
when we could retire to bed at eleven or 
twelve o’clock never produced the same 
effect.” It would make a fine picture—the 
Madame who decorates ladies, drugging with 
deleterious stimulants the coffee of the young 
girls who enable her to live in mimicry of 
fashion, near the squares. 

On that particular morning none of the girls 
could sleep. Some walked about their rooms ; 
others wrote letters—perhaps dreamed wake- 
fully of an ideal world; some looked over 
the contents of their boxes ; others irritated 
themselves by attempting to rest. Five of 
them slept in one room—very close, and not 
very clean. The narrator could touch the 
ceiling with her hand. 

We were so crowded, moreover, that we could not all 
move about and dress at one time; and what made it 
still worse, it adjoined another room in which two others 
slept. These young persons were so cramped for space 
that they literally could scarcely move. They were 
obliged to have the door kept open thatled into our room, 
or they must have been stifled, as there was no other 
way of their getting air; we were thus as it were seven 
persons sleeping im one apartment. In their little room 
there was no fireplace; in ours there was, but there was 
achest of drawers against it, for which there was no 
space in any other part of the room. 


What followed? They began work next 
morning at eight, and continued until twelve 
at night. 


Dering the afternoon and evening, I had to leave the 
workroom several times to try and get relief by drinking, 
and by washing my face and forehead with cold water. 
We also had a smelling-bottle on the table, or we never 
could have kept awake. After retiring to my bedroom, 
I was in such a feverish state as to be obliged to apply 
wet linen to my head. On the Sunday morning, when 
I awoke, my tongue was so swollen that I could not 
speak. My eyes, also, were so bad that I could not see ; 


and I was obliged to be helped out of bed. I afterwards 
managed, with great difficulty, to get to my uncle’s, the 
distance not being far, or I could not have walked. He 
desired me to leave my situation at once, and would not 
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afternoon, and told Madame of my determination 
to leaveher. She said it was disgraceful om my part to 
do so, as I had engaged for the season. 

The health of this young girl has been irre- 
parably injured by the slavery of the aressmak- 





tered the same establishment with a robust 
constitution, remained six months, toiling all 
day, and kept awake at night by that impure 
coffee, became seriously ill, entered the hos- 
pital, and died in three weeks. The names of 
several others who have worn out their lives 
in the workrooms of the fashionable dress- 
maker may be seen in the graveyard at 
Calais. Mr. Lizwatt’s comment which fol- 
lows, deserves attention on account of his 
minute knowledge of the classes which pros- 
er and the classes which perish, under the 
influence of this social slavery :— 

It is but right to add, that my experience has taught me 
that a very large proportion of this class comprizes per- 
sons of nearly equal refinement and respectability, very 
many of them being the daughters of clergymen, non- 
commissioned officers, decayed merchants, and such like, 
and who therefore feel so much the more keenly the 
brutal treatment to which they are subjected. 

Lest the circumstance that the case here cited occurred 
in an establishment conducted by French persons should 
convey a wrong impression, justice requires I should 
state my belief that, upon the whole, greater kindness, 
or, more correctly speaking, less inhumanity, is practised 
in the French houses in London than in those kept by 
English women. 

We know that the case is not overstated ; 
and we have only to say further, that while 
City and Government clerks, and tradesmens’ 
assistants, are beginning to enjoy the advan- 
tages, inestimable as we think them, of early 
hours and half-holidays, some attempt should 
be made for the relief of dressmakers and 
milliners. We even think, though this may 
be incendiarism, that it is not worth while to 
kill four or five young girls every season, that 
a Drawing-room may be as bright as a bed of 
flowers. Our ladies are like the lilies, “ they 
toil not, neither do they spin;” but some- 
body spins and toils for them. While they 
are going home in the cold light of the morn- 
ing from the French Embassy, Madame is 
drugging her assistants to keep an unnatural 
activity; for must not the youthful Countess 
be dressed like a Peri, “in gleam of satin and 
glimmer of pearl,’ for to-morrow’s festivity ? 
Meanwhile, the workgirl wastes away and 
dies. 


COMMISSIONER GOULBURN AND HIS 
MARTYR. 

Mr. Commissioner Govunsurn has pro- 
moted a person, who had probably no claim 
to the position, to be a martyr. The decla- 
ration made on the subject of religious belief 
and consequent disabilities in this country by 
the Commissioner, is conspicuous equally for 
its outrageously tyrannical and bigoted cha- 
racter, and for its ludicrous ao oy | as ap- 
plied to the administration of the Commis- 
sioner’s Court. The case immediately before 
the Judge was that of a Mr. BEnnert, a 
tailor at Camberwell, who had been made a 
bankrupt by Mr. Watter, a local creditor. 
This Mr. Watter found the bankrupt’s shop 
occupied by a person of the name of Creep, 
who affected to be in possession ; but as Mr. 
Water had seen both Bennett and Creep 
sitting at work on the same board, he sus- 
pected connivance, and endeavoured to drag 
the whole subject of this connivance into 
court. Accordingly Creep was brought 
there; but a difficulty presented itself. Al- 
though Creep by name, he possesses no 
ereed by nature or conviction, He declined 
to take the usual oath, or sign the usual ex- 





amination-paper, “for he is not a Chris- 
tian ;” and, what is worse for oath-taking 
purposes, he had “no religious opimions 


[No. 828, Sarorpay, 
ou make a man responsible for his duties j 
lado if lc’ in actuslty dintitesre? saan 
opinions ? This was the diffi into which 
t oon was thrown, and we admit it, 

ere would indeed be no difficulty 
ever, if the Legislature had not re Al mr 
responsibility of a tradesman rest upon hig 
sense of religious responsibility! It has been 
assumed by the House of Commons and the 
House of Lords, that a man cannot feel 
bound to tell the truth unless he believes 
certain facts. The two Houses make this 
assumption in the teeth of experience; for 
nobody believes that GrBBon would have told 
lies or given false evidence in Oourt,—he 
would have seen far too distinctly the social 
forfeiture and the penal consequences at law. 
The Legislature, however, has done all it can 
to disqualify Judges for dealing with relue- 
tant witnesses, so long as those witnesses are 
exempt from the sense of religious liabilities; 
and here was a man shuffling off his responsi- 
bilities towards the laws respecting the tenure 
of a household property, on the pretext that 
he was “an Atheist.” 

It was of course the business of the Com- 
missioner to show that however Mr. Crezp 
might settle accounts with his Maker, he 
would be called upon to make a distinct 
reckoning with the landlord, or the creditors, 
or the Court of Bankruptcy, as the case 
might be. Mr. Commissioner GovLBuRN, 
however, prefers to mix up the two questions 
—*“This impious bravado will not avail you. 
By impious bravado IT mean an attempt to 
make that prominent which every other man 
would wish to conceal. Unless you sign the 
customary examination-paper, or if you re- 
fuse to make a declaration, I shall commit 


you to prison.” Now, it is evident that 
Creep did not want to sign, for obvious 
reasons. It is possible that he may have a 


conscientious objection, on the unds that 
his signing would constitute a falsehood ; but 
the Commissioner was dull enough to tell 
the man that unless he virtually told a false. 
hood under his sign manual, he should be 
subjected to punishment. Creep would 
have committed a punishable offence in re- 
fusing to give evidence; but he had not the 
opportunity of giving truthful evidence, until 
he had consented to tell a lie in writing. 
What is more, the Commissioner treated the 
refusal to tell a lie as the greater offence 
which included the lesser of refusing to tell 
the truth. “There will,” said the Commis- 
sioner, “ be an adjournment to Monday. In 
the mean time an order of commitment must 
be drawn up with great care, the commitment 
being under a highly penal statute. I have 
no idea of favour being shown to a man who 
ostentatiously proclaims himself an Atheist.” 
Our idea of an English Judge is that he 
should show no “ pe to or man, 
Atheist, Deist, Papist, or Calvinis' 

If Mr. Creep - an Atheist, why should 
he say that he is anything else? Commis 
sioner GOULBURN tells him that he “ ostenta- 
tiously proclaims what every other man would 
wish to conceal.” But why should he wish to 
conceal it? The Judge of the Bankruptcy 
Court treats the statement of a plain matter 
of fact, which is extremely pertinent to the 
business in hand, as if it were an mdece 
for a man to expose his opinions! This 
worse than ludicrous ; for 1t implies that & 
man’s religious belief not only constitutes @ 
disability unrecognized by the law, but subjects 
him to something which is the reverse 
favour when he is before an English Judge. 
His Honour, who refuses “favour” to am 
Atheist, implies that he would not have Te 
fused favour to a man who is the reverse 
an Atheist. Perhaps Mr. GouLBURN'S § 








allow me to go back to stay. I returned, however, in the 











whatever’’—he was “an Atheist.’ 


How can 


dogmatic Atheism in the witness before him 
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Wor does he stand alone. We have no doubt 
that a degree of leniency will be shown to a 
Jouw Draw Pavt, the fraudulent banker of 
Evangelical sion, which would be re- 
fused. to a perfectly straightforward man 
avowing his insensibility to Evangelism. — 
This kind of administration frustrates jus- 
tice both ways. Crerp is subjected to an 
oppression which he does not deserve; but 
the public also is deprived of a protection to 
which it has a right. Mr. Commissioner 
Gov.surn has proclaimed, by his behaviour 
in this case, that if a witness who desires to 
evade giving evidence chooses to call himself 
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would bring out the political qualities of the 
English character; but, at present, the Eng- 
lish character oy essentially non-poli- 
tical. We. are ost fitted for 
government. At home, our Ministers avoid 
opposition by attempting nothing. Abroad, 
their acts are thorougt'v paternal, for they 
do all they please, and wihten it is done they 
tell us of it, with this remark,—that it cannot 
be undone. 





INDIAN OFFICERS WITH THE TURKISH 
CONTINGENT. 


Tr is understood that an animated discussion took 


“an Atheist,’ he can compel the Court to | place at the India House on Wednesday last, ona 


lose sight of his contumacy in his enormity 
as denier of the faith. Public opinion would 
naturally be enlisted on the side of enforcing 
the law for the putposes of justice to cre- 
ditors, and of preventing anything like con- 


matter of some moment to the officers of the 
Native army who volunteered for the Turkish Con- 
tingent. It must be quite unnecessary to remind 
our readers that at the time when the British army 
was well-nigh annihilated, the Home Government 
looked about in all directions for means of repairing 


spiraey ; but here it is enlisted upon the side | the consequences of their previous short-sighted- 


of the accused man, because he becomes a 
martyr under sectarian oppression. The 
Court totally confounds justice and injustice, 
and places itself below the very witness 
whose “ impudence”’ it intends to cheek 





WHAT OUR YOUNG MEN ARE DOING. 
We believe that, with a few exceptions— 
and these chiefly among the working classes 
—our young men are entirely disengaged 
from political agitation. 
the aristocracy consider the House of Com- 


mons, of course, the best club in London. | 


The young men of the middle classes imitate 
the young men of the aristocracy as far as 
they can. You see them at the opera, or on 
the race-course, or at concerts or entertain- 
ments, or at wine parties, or in billiard- 
rooms, or in cricket-grounds, or at regattas ; 
but, as a general rule, leaving out of view the 
body of young men on the London and pro- 
vincial press, they are wanting in political 
knowledge and, as a natural result, in poli- 
tical enthusiasm. If we examine the leagues, 
committees, and associations that have been 
founded for public objects within the last 
few years, we find engaged. our men of ma- 
ture age. Almost all our Parliamentary Li- 
berals are past their prime. There are, no 
doubt, men ripening to follow them ; but they 
do not appear. 

We say that our young men are occupied, 
principally, in amusing themselves, and in 
“getting on’’—both very necessary and 
laudable oecupations. But there have been 
days when men found it possible to be lively 
and prosperous, and, at the same time, to 
feel some public spirit stirring in their 
breasts. The history of the Reform Bill 
shows that a prodigious activity was mani- 
fested, at the crisis of that question, by 
bodies of young men, who associated, and 
brought all their strength and ardour into 
the contest. Now, come upon a thousand of 
these undevoloped citizens anywhere, and 
under any circumstances, and those who would 
be interested by a political discussion form a 
very small minority. 

Mr. Cospey, Mr. Brient, Sir Josnva 
Watmestey, Mr. Duxcompr, Mr. Miner 
Gissox—all our known and trusted Liberals 


in Parliament, have seen a generation grow | 


sinee they entered public life; but who, in 
Parliament, could replace them ? 
And who out of Parliament? The class of 
tors who ranted and roared during the 
martist agitation is practically—and hap- 
pily—defunct ; but even if they continued in 
existenee, they must be passed over. We 
are speaking of serious politicians. Well, 
there are some steady and conscientious 
workers in behalf of Liberalism, but not many 
of them are young. . 


There is little doubt that a real movement 


The young men of 


ness and neglect. We need not allude to what 
passed in North America—our business is with the 
| East. Not unnaturally they cast a longing eye on 
|the noble army in the service of the East India 
Company, but neither could those veteran troops 
be spared, nor were there means to transport them 
to the seene of war. There happened, however, 
to be many officers at home, who might render 
good service in disciplining the Turks, espe- 
| cially through their past experience of Mahom- 
|medan prejudices and modes of thought. The 
| temptation was not to be resisted. The Court. of 
Directors was, therefore, prevailed upon to pro- 
mise brevet rank, on their return to India, to 
such of their officers as might be disposed to enter 
\this Turkish Contingent. The bait was greedily 
| swallowed, and a more than sufficient number of 
| volunteers speedily presented themselves. It isa 
fallacy to suppose that these were more genuine 
soldiers than those who remained steadfast to 
|their proper colours. The reverse was the ease. 
| Not a few of these volunteers had urgent private 
motives for not wishing to return to India, while 





regimental duty for the comparative licence of an 
irregular corps. Some, of course, were actuated 
jby a truly martial spirit, but as a body these gen- 
| tlemen were certainly not the lite of the officers 
jof the Indian army. In that army promotion 
|goes entirely by seniority, and brevet rank is 
| never conferred, save for distinguished services in 
|the field, in presence of the enemy. Now, the 
|sudden termination of the late war inflicts an act 
|of positive injustice on those officers of the Native 
army who were fulfilling their legitimate duties in 
their proper sphere of action. The junior captain 
|of a regiment who has passed the last summer at 
| Constantinople or Kertch, goes back to his corps 
jas brevet-major, and under certain circumstances 
jmay be entitled to supersede all his senior cap- 
tains, who, less fortunate than himself, have been 
exposed the while to the inconveniences of an 
\Indian climate. To say the least of it, the latter 
jare hardly dealt with, and such was the feeling of 
an influential portion of the Honourable Court. 
|The majority, however, were of opinion that 
\faith must be kept with those who may 
have been induced by their promises to take 
service in the Turkish Contingent. It was clearly 
a choice between two evils—between two acts 
of injustice. 
towards the great body of their best and most 
| faithful servants, or they must forfeit their pledge 
to General Vivian's gallant followers. In the 
jolden times they might possibly have effected a 
| . . . - 

| pecuniary compromise, but in the present crippled 
| state of their power, they cannot perform even an 
jact of charity without being brought to task be- 
|fore one or other of the Houses of Legislature. 
| They have decided, therefore, on committing the 
jless unpopular act of injustice, to the detriment 
jof the officers of their army and the subversion 
jof the principle on which brevet rank has been 
hitherto bestowed. 








Mr. ALBANo’s CHARGES FoR Crvu. SgRvices.—The 
Select Committee, appointed by the House of Commons 
to inquire into certain charges made by Mr. Albano, the 
architect, for services at Paris and Madrid, and other 
items included in Class 7 of the Civil Service Estimates, 
have reported that they consider the charges are such as 





Mr. Albano was fairly and professionally entitled to 
make. . 
7 


|others were eager to exchange the routine of 


Kither they must act unfairly |‘ 


Oyen Council. 
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SELF RESPONSIBLE FOR NONE.) 





There is no learned man but will confess he hath 


much profited by reading conteev stan pie penne, 
kened, and his jud; t sharpe then, 
te 1 table for hima € read, 


be profitable why should it not, at 
least, be tolerable for his adversary to write 1-MInToR. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF UNITED 
TRADES. 


(To the Editor of the Leader.) 

82, Nelson-street, Glasgow, Jane 80. 
Srr,—Inthe “Open Council” departmentof the Leader 
of Saturday last, there is a letter from Mr. Thomas: 
Winters, purporting to answer my remarks, which 
you so kindly gave a place to. Allow me, Sir, to say 
that Mr. Winters does not answer my letter at all; 
he completely hedges im the question. In my letter I 
denied the accusation of having adopted the title of 
National Trades, or any other resembling it,and stated 
distinctly that the title we adopted was the United 
Trades’ Committee in aid of the Miners. Yet, with 
an unaccountable obtuseness, Mr. Winters confounds 
us with the proposed National Association of Miners. 
I again repeat that the United Trades’ Committee in 
aid of the Miners was composed of delegates from 
twenty-six United Trades in Glasgow, and had no 
connexion with the miners otherwise than 
them in their strike. During the strike I 
a very kind and manly letter from a gentleman in 
London (who did not wish me to his name), 
enclosing two of the circulars of the National Asso- 
ciation of United Trades, one of which I 
the hands of the Editor of the Commonwealth 
other I read to the committee ; and on the 
conclusion of the miners’ strike—and then 
came to the conviction that in federal union 
was the hope of the working classes, 
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trusted by the committee to draw up an address to 
the various organized bodies in and to 
appoint a night for a meeting of trades’ 

on that question. Mr. Winters may have thought 


that we were wishing to rival the 
belongs, but if so he was very wrong 
wished to imitate it. Our atte 
not be successful; if it is; Mr. W. 
the satisfaction of knowing that our 
have the credit of directing our attention 
tion. Mr. Winters thinks, apparently, th 
miner. Iam not: I am aj 
can assure him that I had no wish to 
character of a correspondent of the press, 
hasty and ill-advised accusations have 
The statement I made, that the delegates 
city were sent by a few of the United Trades 
and their expenses paid by those 
can it be, contradicted; and 
Mr. Winters himself knows the 
I trust, for the sake of unanimity 
ing classes of this country and 
Winters will permit me to clese 
which his hasty accusations have provoked ; i 
beg to assure him of my personal esteem, but would 
recommend him to adopt a little 
caution in future. I have a maxim 
uni 
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that we have enlisted the sympathies of so many 
our friends in England, and I have no 
Mr. Winters himself, on reflection, will be both a 
aa and Soe friend to us. meine, 

Allow me, Sir, to express 4 
you for the liberality you have displayed in giving 
space toa very humble, and to you unknown, cor- 
respondent, and believe me to be your obedient and 
obliged servant, 

Wm. B. Ca 


MPBELL, 
Secretary to the late United Trades’ 
Committee in aid of the Miners. 








Tue Crors.—Favourable reports have been received 
from all parts of the country as to the state of the 
Wheat, oats, hay, beans, &c., all present a very 
appearance, with only a few local 

liberal yield is anticipated. The bright, warm sunshine 
of the last week or two nas removed the bad symptoms. 
consequent on the previous wet and cold. is now 





thought that the harvest will not be delayed beyond the 
first week in August. 2 
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Literature. 


Critics are not the legislators, but the judges and policeofliterature. They do not 
make aman they intenieat and try to enforce them.—Edinburgh Review. 


—_>—_ 

Ir is the fate of celebrated men to be expensive in printer’s ink, and when- 
ever much ink is used it will be the vehicle of not a small amount of non- 
sense. Monstrari digito may, or may not, be agreeable ; all depenus upon 
the digit. In the same way, to be written about, to have one’s name, deeds, 
biography, and mistakes worked up into themoirs and criticisms, is doubtless 
a very questionable draft on that impalpable banker, Fame. Here, also, all 
depends on the digit. We do not imagine, for instance, that THomas 
Basryeron Macavunay will read with any satisfaction the “ Biographical 
Notice” which is affixed to the Photographic Portrait of the Historian pub- 
lished by Messrs. Mavtx and Potysranx. The portrait itself will be very 
acceptable, and the vast ignorance of the public will perhaps accept with 
gratitude the meagre details of the Memoir, learning with interest that 
Macavray is the son of Zacuary Macautay, the anti-slavery advocate, 
and of Serra Mitts, the Bristol bookseller's daughter—so that his love of 
liberty and love of books may be affiliated on his parents, assuming that the 
fair Sexova read what her father sold; a gratuitous assumption we admit, 
for, in general, pastrycooks do not eat largely of tarts. If this detail and 
the half-dozen dates interest the reader, he may forgive the style of the 
Memoir, although the price of this publication ought to command something 
more creditable. 





Fraser opens this month with a paper of unusual interest, firstly to us 
southrons because it tells us of Scotch clergymen, and secondly to Scotchmen, 
because it tells them of their General Assembly, which they either love and 
reverence as dutiful sons of the Kirk, or abominate as schismatics. If any 
one of our readers wishes to get in an easy way a general idea and picture 
of “Edinburgh during the General Assembly,” let him open Fraser :— 

As the days lengthen towards the close of May, and the foliage grows thicker in 
the Princes-street and Queen-street gardens, an unusual influx of black coats and 
white neckeloths announces the season of the annual meeting of the Scottish Convo- 
cation, the supreme legislative and judicial court of the Kirk, the General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland. The ecclesiastics of Scotland have chosen for their meet- 
ing literally the “season atween June and May,” twelve days divided between the 
latest of May and the earliest of June. It is a time of those delightful long twilights 
which Scotland gains over the southern counties of En by some six or seven 
degrees of latitude farther towards the north. By the 25th or 26th of May the streets 
swarm with clergymen of every possible diversity of appearance, and from every 
corner of Scotland: old college friends, who had parted as striplings, meet again as 
responsible fathers of families; at the railway stations we are constanly being run 
against by men with white stocks and large portmanteaus; the lodging-houses are 

vmmed with them; not only does the General Assembly of the Kirk meet at this 
time, but also that of the “ Free Church,” which has closely copied the organization of 
the national establishment: there are more clergymen, for the time, in Edinburgh, 
than there are priests in Rome. 

A very minute and graphic description of the ceremonies follows, inter- 
spersed with criticisms and anecdotes, Of the former, we select that on Dr. 
RoseErtson :— 

The recollection of what Dr. Robertson has done for the Church in the way of 
founding new parishes, will always, we trust,"cause him to be listened to with respect ; 
and his speeches are really characterized by massive sense, great acuteness, and 
much piety and earnestness. But he seems to feel it incumbent upon him to speak at 
tremendous length on every question that jcomes \before the Assembly; and he is 
beyond comparison the most insufferably diffuse and tedious speaker we ever listened 
to. He has a fatal fluency which enables him to speak on any subject for any given 
time. He generally sits at the table, and speaks standing beside it. The stranger 
entering the Assembly Hall at any hour of any day, is quite sure in a little while to 
perceive a short, very stout old gentleman, with white hair, rise from his seat near 
the Moderator, and begin to speak in a fearfully harsh voice, with an awful Aberdeen- 
shire accent. With a snuff-box in his hand, and turning on his axis like a roast 
before the fire, he gradually talks himself into a hurricane of loudness, the very driest 
metaphysical matter being apparently sufficient to excite him to the highest degree. 
Why on earth does he say K-k-k-k-royst when he would utter the Saviour’s name? 
Why does he talk of athurratah when he means authority? and wherefore should he 
speak of ivvoorhlasstan loife,—of poands, shullens, and panse,—of the Endoamunt 
skaim and its great oabjuct,—of the saving of the taxus and the advantage to the 
wurrreeld that would follow if that skaim were maintahned akkurding to the views of 
the reverend doctor on the other soyd of the house ? 

Of the latter, one on the unsuspected advantages of railway tunnels :— 

We cannot help repeating a narrative, which we heard on one such occasion, told 
with infinite gravity by a clergyman whose name we at once inquired about, and of 
whom we shall only say that he is ene of the best and worthiest of the sons of the 
Kirk, and knows when to be serious as well as when to jest. ‘‘ Don’t tell me,” said 
he to a simple-looking Highland brother, who had apparently made his first trial of 
railway travelling in coming up to the Assembly, “don’t tell me that tunnels on 
railways are an unmitigated evil; they serve high moral and esthetical purposes. 
Only the other day I got into a railway carriage, and I had hardly taken my seat 
when the train started. On looking up, I saw sitting opposite me two of the most 
rabid Dissenters in Scotland. I felt at once that there could be no pleasure for me in 
that journey, and with gloomy heart and countenance I leaned back in my corner. 
But all at once we plunged into a long tunnel, black as night, and when we emerged 
at the other end, my brow was clear and my ill-humour was entirely dissipated. 
Shall T tell you how this came to be? All the way through the tunnel I was shaking 
my fist in the Dissenters’ face, and making horrible mouths at them, and that relieved 
me andset me all right. Don’t speak against tunnels again, my dear friend !” 

Mr. Cuarves Bowen, in the same Magazine, takes Sir Epwix Lanpsrer 
pleasantly to task for misrepresenting the red deer, by giving them two 
inches more of tail than they really possess ; and this mistake appears to be 
always made by the artist, in spite of his general accuracy. Zhe point was 


[No. 828, Sarurpay, 
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quite worth insisting on, and Mr. Boner has done it in a 


; friendly way. He 
also notices LanpsgER’s treatment of antlers :— 

We remember but one instance where an imperfect acquaintance with the formation 
of the feature in question is disclosed. It is in the otherwise ¢ plate 
forms the frontispiece to Mr. Scrope’s Deer-Stalking. The antlers of the stag 
right are incorrect. Whatever number of points a stag may have besides those 
“brow,” “ bray,” and “tray,” they always belong to, and contribute to form, 
stvup at top composing the crown. Below this group, between it and the 
antler, no point ever shoots out of the beam. In the instance in qustion there are 
such supernumerary points: which, consequently, is wrong. It would not‘have 

crown, 


ef 


riiel 


wrong, however, if the two, and half a dozen besides, had been added to the 

The following is worth extracting:— 

The antlers, as Landseer gives them, always greatly heighten, sometimes 
wholly make, the effect. He goes occasionally to the very utmost limits that he safe}: 
can. A step further, and the consequence would be bombast and caricature, Then 
being such a diversity in the growth of antlers, their sweep and formation indeed often 

surpassing our most fanciful imaginings, we think it is to be regretted that Landseer 
should introduce, as the point of attraction or interest, the same “head” which hag 
already figured in a former picture. Its mighty beam and long brow antlers may 
make it very effective ; but others are to be found quite as much so, and there were 
no need for the “‘ Monarch of the Glen” to wear the same royal diadem we had already 
seen tossed skywards by ‘‘ The Stag at Bay.” We may be called hypercritical in 
but be it remembered that the antlers of a stag are his badge, the feature by which he 
is known and identified year after year, on mountain, and in forest, among hundreds 
of his fellows. They are what a strongly-marked countenance is among men. For, 
as a sportsman, Sir Edwin will know that there is a personality in a stag as much ag 
in the human race. He is recognized directly he is seen. To put the same stag 
therefore into several pictures, is as if Wilkie had introduced a characteristic well- 
known face—the Duke of Wellington’s for instance—in his “ Reading the Will,” 
“* Distraining for Rent,” and again in two or three more of his best works. 

Of all the animals we have seen by this great master, the stag also is the only 
one in representing which he ever seems to think of an “effect.” We do not say it 
is always so; but neither is it always otherwise. Yet with his hinds there is never 
a trace of such endeavour ; they are as if daguerreotyped from nature on to the very 
canvas itself. . . .. 

But the stag of the Highlands is Landseer’s hero; and where there is a trace of 
the “ heroic” to be found in his picture, ’tis some Grampian royalty that is sure to be 
its representative. To us who have been among the red deer in their homes, who have 
watched them when scared, who have seen the stag keeping the maddened blood- 
hound at bay, and have heard, and followed the while, as he roared with passion, we 
confess he seems in Landseer’s pictures occasionally a little theatrical. He puts him- 
self into position, and “calls up a look.” At such times there is that about him which 
we seein the portraits of actors; a certain unmistakable something, an evident pose 
which reminds us invariably of the stage. It is not merely a proud bearing, but 
rather an air of hauteur, which Sir Edwin gives his stags; they are evidently intended 
for effect, and, to borrow a phrase, are expected “ to bring down the house.” This is 
the more striking, because Landseer ever seems indifferent about such results ; as carle- 
less of them as a child how it may have folded its pretty limbs in sleep. 

We, to whom the stag is no unfamiliar sight, deem such imperious air to be out of 
character. The royal hart is always a magnificent presence, and in such hands as 
Landseer’s cannot fail to be impressive. But whenhe stands at gaze, wondering, and 
at a loss to know what sounds disturb him, his bright widely-opened eye seems in- 
quiring rather than defiant. If the breeze has borne towards him the taint of a foe, 
his sudden start then is marked by apprehension. If the head be flung back, it is to 
listen ; not in pride or with a sense of his dignity. And when in the rutting season 
he dashes down upon the intruder, or, looking round, challenges him to the battle, 
there is in his own mien more of blinding frenzy than of calm conscious power. 

Blackwood, besides two stories, and a continuation of ‘‘ Travels in Cir- 
cassia,” contains three papers of general interest. ‘The Scot Abroad—The 
Man of Council,” is another of that well-devised series of historical pictures, 
and notices the eminent Scotchmen who have played great political parts in 
foreign countries. ‘ The Special Embassy in 1698” will be very attractive 
just now, when ‘every one’ has laid down Macavutay’s fourth volume. It is 
an account of the embassy of Poxtianp to represent Witt1AM oF ORANGE 
in negotiations respecting the Peace of Ryswick. Porttanp took with him, 
as his secretary, Mat Prior, our once favourite poet; and it is from a ma- 
nuscript diary kept by the poetic secretary that the writer in Blackwood 
draws the principal details of his curious paper. We have only space to 
mention in a line the interesting article on “ Greece and Italy,” in which 
the writer eloquently espouses the cause of the Greeks against the Turks. 





THE SUBALPINE KINGDOM. 

The Subalpine Kingdom; or, Experiences and Studies in Savoy, Piedmont, and Genoa. 

2 vols. Chapman and Hall. 
| Tuas is a book of pictures and opinions. As it is not our duty to criticize 
it, we will pass lightly over the pictures. They represent the town and 
| country life of Savoy, Piedmont, and Genoa; the gambling saloons of Aix- 
les-Bains ; the public and private manners of Turin; the forms and pro- 
cedures of the new Italian Constitutional Government; palatial, parlia- 
mentary, villa, shop, and café interiors,—all things, indeed, that an En; lish- 
man, accustomed to travel, possessed of the language, habituated to political 
society, and provided with good introductions, might be expected to de- 
scribe. Mr. Bayle St. John discourses of all these matters: how he dis- 
courses, his critics must say. ’ 

We prefer to offer a summary of his opinions, the results of his “ expe 
riences and studies.” Adopting for the States of Sardinia the Italian appe 
lation of the Subalpine Kingdom, he states at once his belief that the P1ed- 
montese Government has, diplomatically speaking, placed itself in @ 
position. Its true policy would have been, not to have discountenanced am 
discouraged the Italian democracy, but to have conciliated and assisted it. 
This, he thinks, the ministers of Victor Emmanuel have never done. They 
are resigned to their constitutionalism, not proud of it. They separate 
themselves from the national party of progress. While decrying ae 
tyranny, they flatter French usurpation. And this in the face of the his- 
torical fact that France, not Austria, has been the worse bane of Italy. , 

After preparing the reader by a series of historical retrospects—conta eis 
many anecdotes that will be new to the admirers of Gallenga—Mr. St. John 
commences his political exposition by a review of the press in Piedmont. 
The liberal journals of Turin have done us the honour to quote our writings 





| By Bayle St. John. 
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more extensively, perhaps, than those of any unofficial English paper, and we 
now learn that one of the ministerial writers, in order to cut off the point of 
the Leader's opinions, has explained to the Piedmontese that we are Hun- 
i and that ours is a purely foreign and revolutionary inspira- 
ae We think the ingenuity of this idea is admirable, but then its 
audacity is also very fine. The press in Sardinia, however, is not completely 
free. Its political offences are liable to inquisition before a jury, but 
attacks on the dogmas of the Catholic Church may be punished by an irre- 
ible tribunal of judges. This distinction dates from 1852, being one 
of the novelties introduced at the instigation of the French Emperor. The 
Government would, apparently, be more liberal if it dared. \ hen its own 
acts are criticized, it rarely interferes; but when reference is made to him 
who cannot bear criticism, but who is, nevertheless, the saviour of society, 
the police are called in, for the young civilization of Piedmont is dismally in 
fear of the power that rescued the ancient civilization in France. Mr. St. 
John notices seriatim the ministerial, liberal, reactionary, and ecclesiastical 
journals, indicating the origin and influence of each. ; _ 

He then proceeds to religious matters—to the deep hold which Catholicism 
still has in Piedmont, to the fact that it is declared, by the first article of the 
Constitution, the religion of the state, that Protestant proselytism is illegal, 
that the Catholic propagand is exceedingly active, that Count Cavour is a 
believer in modern miracles, that the centre of oppression in mg! is not in 
the Legations, not in Naples, but in Rome, protected by the Empire of 
Morality :— 

We all know that nothing but the presence of French troops prevents the Romans 
from rising and spurning the hatred Papacy into the sea. But this means revolution, 
—this means democracy, republicanism ; or else this means foreign conquest and iron 
tyranny! Who but a few dull diplomatists can imagine the quiet succession of a 
monarchical constitution with King, Lords, and Commons, all created by articles and 
clauses written on a piece of paper—to a Theocracy of fifteen hundred years’ stand- 
ing! Have we another Otho or Leopold to reign over the Transteverim? Is there 
a single human being who can imagine Victor Emmanuel II. son and widower of an 
Austrian princess, packing up his carpet-bag, leaving Turin, and going to reign in 
the City of the Seven Hills? What would the Turinese say? and what the Ro- 
mans? We are told that the Liberal party of Piedmont and Italy, all but a few im- 
practicable men, have rallied round Count Cavour. They have not opposed him, 
because it is not their cue to interfere with any attack on the Papacy ; and they wish 
to compromise the Sardinian Government as far as possible in their war against the 
Church. But with the exception of a few dreamy exiles—made credulous by suffer- 
ing—I am persuaded that the greatest anxiety and alarm is felt among the Liberals. 
They know what terrible consequences follow when Louis Napoleon Bonaparte writes 
liberal letters, suggests memoranda, and shows an interest in suffering nations ! 

This chapter, on the religious question in Piedmont, is one that will pro- 
bably be looked to with particular interest. The sum of it is, that the 
— in general “only desire to eradicate some of the abuses of the 

hureh,” and that the Government on every occasion has been a timid in- 
terpreter of these tendencies. In the chapter on education occurs the fol- 
lowing passage :— 

The small party that presumptuously calls itself Rationalist, is of course not re- 
cognized by statistics. It does not seem to be in great favour; but unfortunately a 
good many of the Liberal leaders have adopted that dreary doctrine, partly seduced 
by its name, partly driven irrevoeably away from anything that has connexion with 
Christianity by the fearful crimes committed under cover of that faith by the friends 
of Rome. These persons make the same mistake as the French philosophers. They 
have undertaken to drain the human mind of religious ideas, and work for that pur- 
pose very industriously ; but they have set up their pump by the margin of an ocean 
into which the rivers, and the torrents, and the rains of heaven are perpetually 
pouring, in defiance of their puny industry, which indeed has nowhere to put what it 
takes away, and is compelled to send it back by other channels whence it came. 
What learning, what eloquence, what courage, what perseverance, have been expended 
in this monstrous undertaking! Enough, certainly, to regenerate and moralize the 
world. They have been at it for three centuries, and the Jesuits are more powerful 
now than ever. 

This is the view taken by the body of English liberals. The opposite 
doctrine, besides implying a contempt of the human understanding, has been 
the blight of liberal ideas. 

“Crime and Punishments,” “ Piedmontese Workmen and the Anglo- 
Italian Legion,” “The People and the Lottery,” “The Piedmontese 
Theatre,” and the “ Traditions of Piedmont,” lead up to a chapter on Con- 
stitutionalism in Piedmont. Before touching this a page must be quoted 
by the way :— 

As speech affords the chief element in the definition of our species, I may be per- 
mitted to place merely “ musical people” on the extreme verge of humanity towards 
the frontiers of beastdom. I know that in so saying I expose myself to all manner 
of sneers and witty retorts,—‘ The man that has no music,” &. But I have all 
political philosophers and stern moralists on my side. Observe in private life: when- 
ever you meet an individual whose occupation or chief pleasure is music; who talks 
much of Erard; who pesters you with his opinion that Beethoven and Shakspeare 
are on the same level; who produces a Jew’s harp, or any other instrument, in the 
midst of conversation, and proposes a “little rational amusement,” be sure he will 
take an opportunity of telling you that he does not care about politics,—that is to 
say, is indifferent to the general interests of humanity. It is my private conviction 
that every man in a free country who tells you that he doesn’t care about politics, 
makes a profession of dishonesty—because he profits by the advantages without shar- 
ing the fatigues of freedom. 

That we would wish to see taken as the text of incessant preaching. But 
Mr. Bayle St. John’s special views—which will have to work against pre- 
conceived ideas in England—are apparent in his account of Italian consti- 
tutionalism :— 

In Piedmont I am not content to see a Re Galaniuomo, as they call him, with ob- 
stinate but limited virtue, abide by the letter of a Constitution which his father gave 
&$ a temporary expedient; and do nothing to make that Constitution loved. The 
impression produced by his conduct is, that he feels contempt and distaste for the 
forms which he so scrupulously maintains, as it is pertinaciously repeated, because he 
= Sworn todo so. It is not his business, he seems to think, to assist in adapting 

em to the circumstances of the country, There they are, make what you can of 
them. Heis a soldier, a mere soldier—cannot understand what all these babblers are 
about—is determined to let them do as they please, provided of course that his pre- 
Togatives and his civil list are not interfered with—but feels certain that in the end 
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the country will be tired and disgusted, and will fall back again for rest and comfort 
into the arms of a paternal monarchy ! 

This, probably, is the truth, and what Mr. St. John says of Count Ca- 
vour may also be true ; but, though we are willing to adopt his on 
the king’s character, we have a serious ¢ in his of 
the minister. He compares him with Sir Robert Peel. that reproach, or 
flattery ? Cavour is, at least, better than the ignominious ministers of: 
sion. He has been the author of benefit to Italy. He has not been an 
of Metternich, on a small scale ; he has not even been a petty reproduction of 
Guizot. If he has served the Savoyard dynasty, and has been unable to com- 
prehend the higher and purer aims of the Liberal party, that is little surprising 
or disgraceful on the part of a statesman in a country where Constitutionalism 
is not yet ten years old. The Liberal party, disbelieving in monarchical 
patriotism, is, no doubt, that which reads history aright, and studies most 
philosophically the aims and aspirations of the Italian people ; yet it is some- 
thing to have an Italian minister devoted to the cause of an Italian a 
instead of being the impure sycophant of a foreign tyranny. what 
follows cannot but engage our serious attention :— 

Experience teaches me, however, that the Piedmontese politicians are more in want 
of criticism than praise. They have taken the panegyrics of our press and our states~ 
men far too literally ; and instead of continuing the good work of regeneration, are 
inclined to stand still, admiring themselves, and giving the world an opportunity to. 
admire likewise. 

Of course, it is preposterous to imagine that Italy would ever consent to 
be governed from Turin. Brofferio’s idea of “ the United Italian” States 
seems a reasonable solution of the problem ; Valerio’s is different; for he 
thinks that the upper provinces might be united under a 
sceptre, while Manin dreams of Unity and Unification. Mr. St. John inclines 
to the idea of a Constituent Assembly to found an Italian Constitution, 
adding :— 

Perhaps it will be necessary, considering our love of compromise, as a temporary 
arrangement, to make Lombardy a province of the Sardinian et 
should we shut our eyes to the fact, that a very large proportion of the 
not desire this consummation? Those who do desire it warmly are a fraction of the 
aristocratic classes, who nourish for very good reasons an undying hatred to Austria, 
but who are equally averse to democracy ; and who expect to be protected from 
one at the same time that they escape from the other, by rallying round an 
established throne. The forms of a constitutional government are extremely 
able to them. They look forward with pleasure to becoming senators, 
nisters, to holding places of high honour and emolument. Gold lace, 
decorations are an attraction to the less intellectual. The prospect of 
freedom, the advantages and pleasures of which will be concentrated chiefly in 
class, they consider very alluring. The odious prejudices of race and high birth 
peculiarly developed among them. They do not hate a Croate more than they 
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a plebeian, but fear has taught them to be as condescending to one as 

to another. Their manners, therefore, are not particularly a 
you should hear them speak of Mazzini, the great Italian of 

tone is then as di ‘ul and bitter as that of the Piedmontese courtiers 
For my part, I can feel little sympathy for men who are thus eager to repudiate 
debt of gratitude. It is not necessary to share M. Mazzini’s views on all points; 
I heartily wish that any Italian who reviles that indefatigable worker in the cause 
liberty may remain for ever under the despotism of a Radetzky or an Antonelli. 


His course lies thenceforward through the political mes oyu 
with Italy, though these are develo not disquisitionally but 
than . What 
House of 
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tively,—the several points being illustrated, rather 

these subjects are the headings of chapters will show :—“ 

Savoy,” “ Representation and Royalty, ‘ Parliamentary Studies,” “ Count 
Cavour and his Ministry,” “‘ The Reactionary Party,” “ Origin of Li 

ism in Piedmont,” ‘Angelo Brofferio,” ‘“‘ Lorenzo Valerio,” * 

in Piedmont,” “* Army and Navy of Piedmont,” ‘“‘ Here and There in 
Piedmont,” and “ Genoa.” These topics are discussed by Mr. St. John 
from the point of view of advanced Liberalism, the allusions to English 
affairs being in the sense of the new school of politicians, which seeks to in- 
vest the people at large with power, and to qualify them for its exercise. 
This is his commentary on the history of France, from 1851 to 1856 :— 

I leaped ashore at Genoa,—not at the Genoa of Charles Albert, but at the Genoa 
of Andreas Doria. There was his palace with its many pillars, as it were 
in showers towards the waters of the port within the new mole. had a fleet of 
his own, manned by soldiers and sailors and slaves of his own, always moored close 
at hand. A strange power for a citizen of a free state! But he never abused it— 
never attempted a coup d'état of any kind. That atrocity was planned in 
however, by Fieschi, who did not succeed, and therefore did not become an 
was foolish enough to allow himself to be stifled in the mud, 
weight of his armour there in the arsenal—an appropriate fate for an 
bryo. Schiller represents him as drowned by a republican accom 
muttered too soon about the purple. Whatever be the truth, anathema 
should have obtained the government of the republic—sworn to 
enemies—thrust the state twenty times to the verge of ruin, in order to 
right moment as its saviour—bought and corrupted all officials—and, 
done the deed cleverly at night, when all honest citizens were in bed. He 
have founded a dynasty, and would most certainly have been styled, not an 
wretch, not a pirate, not a parricide, but a “ good and a great prince!” 

We have now done with Mr. St. John’s book. Upon its li 
or the place that should be assigned it as a political study, we have 
ferred not to offer an opinion. 
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SINGER’S SHAKSPEARE. 

The Dramatic Works of William Shakespeare, the Text carefully revised, with Notes. 

By Samuel Weller Singer.—The Life of the Poet, and Critical Essays on the 

By William Watkiss Lloyd. Bell and '° 
Srx of the promised ten volumes enable us to form an opinion of this edition, 
First, as to externals: the type is the page small, and the volume 
pocketable—a very desirable thing with so companionable a poet. ‘The illus- 
trations are superbly bad ; they are almost worth prese as specimens. Of 
the text, all we venture to say is that it has undergone the revision of Mr. 
Singer’s jealous eye, which means a t deal, both for good and bad; mit 
Singer being one of the learned Shakspearian students, and having the fi 
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share of erotchets apparently imseparable from the commentating mind. No 
Shakspearian library voll complete without Mr. Singer's text; but 
readers will use their own dis¢setion as to its adoption. ‘The Notes are 
good of their kind, but the kind is detestable. Nineteen times out of twenty 
notes to Shakspeare are inflictions on the reader. If antiquarianism must 
have ite lumber bound up with » let the lumber be thrown into an 
appendix at the end of the volume, w those who are curious may seek 
it. Te give the reader imens of Mr. Singer’s notes, we will open at 
random. Our chance has lighted on volume V., page 8. We there read in 


the text :— 
Here is a dear and true-industrious friend, 
Sir Walter Blunt, new lighted from his horse, 
Stained with the variation of each soil. 

Does any one feel the slightest need of a note here? And if he feels the 
Soe. SOP he find satisfaction in what Mr. Singer adds to the word 
stained ?— 

No cirewmstance could have been better chosen to mark the expedition of Sir 
Walter. It is used by Falstaff in a similar manner: “To stand stained with travel.” 

Surely this is slightly imbecile. No circumstance, it appears, better 
marks an expedition than the expression “stained! We are favoured 
= th Palstaff’s use of the similar phrase, lest we should think the word 

ange. 

wo pages further on Falstaff says, “‘ Let us be Diana’s foresters, gentle- 
men of the shade, minions of the moon;” whereupon we have this note :— 

“ Exile and slander are justly me awarded, 
My wife and heire lacke lands and lawful right ; 
And me their lord made dame Diana’s knight.” 
This is the lament of Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, in The Mirror for Magis- 
trates, Hail, in his Chronicles, says that certain persons who appeared as foresters 
in &@ pageant exhibited in the reign of King Henry VIII. were called Diana’s knighis, 

It is needless to weary the reader with more specimens ; these are typical 
of a large proportion of the notes. In justice to Mr. Singer, we will now 
quote two of the better kind ; notes in which antiquarian knowledge is really 
brought to bear on obscure points. Falstaff says he is melancholy, and 
Prince Henry asks—‘* What sayest thou to a hare, or the melancholy of 
Moor-diteh :’— 

The hare was esteemed a melancholy animal, from her solitary sitting in her form ; 
and, according to the physic of the times, the flesh of it was supposed to generate 
melancholy. So in Vittoria Corombona, 1612 :— 

“Like your melancholy hare, 
Feed after midnight.” 
And in. Drayton’s Polyolbion, Song u :-— 
“ The melancholy hare is form’d in brakes and briars.” 

Pierus, in his Hieroglyphics, lib. xii., says that the Egyptians expressed melancholy 
by « hore sitting in her form. Moor-ditch, a part of the ditch surrounding the city 
of Lendon, between Bishopsgate and Cripplegate, opened to an unwholesome, impass- 
able morass, and was consequently net frequented by the citizens, like other suburbial 
fields, and therefore hadan air of melancholy. Thus in Taylors Pennylesse Pilgrim- 
age, 1618:—~ My body being tired with travel, and my mind attired with moody 
muddy Moore-cditch melancholy. 

Chis is elucidative, but it might just as well have been printed at the end 
of the yolume ; so might this :— 

After all the discussion about Falstaff’s favourite beverage, here mentioned for the 
first time, it appears to have been the Spanish wine which we now call sherry. 
Falstaff expressly calls it sherris-sack, that is, sack from Xeres. ‘Sherry sack, so 
called from Xeres, a sea-town of Corduba, in Spain, where that kind of sack is made.” 
—Blownt's Glossographia. t derives its name of sack probably from being a dry wine, 
vin sec. And it was anciently written seck. ‘‘ Your best sacke,” says Gervase Mark- 
ham, “are of Seres in Spaine.”— Engl. Housewife. The difficulty about it has arisen 
from the later importation of sweet wines from Malaga, the Canaries, &c. which were 
at first called Malaga or Canary sacks; sack being by that time considered as a name 
applicable to all white wines. “I read in the reign of Henry VII. that no sweet 
wines were brought in to this reign but Malmsyes,” says Howell, in his Londinopolis, 
p. 103. And soon after, “‘Moreover no sacks were sold but Rumney, and that for 
medicine more than for drink, but now many kinds of sacks are known and used.” 
One of the sweet wines still retaining the name of sack has thrown an obscurity 
over the original dry saek; but if further proof were wanting, the following passage 
affords it abundantly :—* Bat what I have spoken of mixing sugar with sack, must 
be understood of Sherrie sack, for to mix sugar with other wines, that in a common 
appellation are ealled sack, and are swee/er én taste, makes it unpleasant to the pallat, 
and fulsome to the taste.”—Venner’s Via Recta ad Vitam Longam, 1637. He after- 
wards carefully distinguishes Canarie wine, of some termed a sacke, with this adjunct 
sweete, from the genuine sack. 


Finally, with regard to Mr. Watkiss Lloyd’s “Life of the Poet and 
Critical Essays on the Plays,” we are obliged to say that duller writing we 
seldom remember, even on this subject—at least, when the writer had any- 
thing to say. Mr. Lloyd is very painstaking and very ponderous. He deals 
in moral truisms and elaborately worded commonplaces, but he has occa- 
sional passages of really good remark. The very best we have met with we 
will quote; it contains something on Falstaff and his relation to the Prince, 
which, if not novel nor very felicitously put, was worth saying :— 

Falstaff, Bardolph and Poins intend to partition England, like the allies at Bangor ; 
they look to obtain full share of the power of the future Henry V., impunity in all 
plunder and excess, and robbery legalized or honourable. For this they calculate on 
their hold on the prince, of which it must be clear to all that Falstaff is the main 
stay. The primary misconception is gross enough, and the world is now familiar with 
it; but men who know Horace by heart, have still been astonished at the treatment 
of Tom Moore or Sheridan, Mrs. Jordan or Lady Hamilton, by royalties and nobilities 
~~te say mothing of the Brummels of meaner stamp. The prince never forgets that 
he is @ prime, and evidently expects that others shall bear in mind that he is merely 
content to keep his dignity out of sight, and is playing at forgetting it. 

F under such conditions, whether from the first page in the 
peerage er the latest hanger on upon the lowest round of the scale of titular honour, 
can have but ~~, Falstaff recognizes the condition and accepts it; he shows 
that ausliyligtier it by turning his allusions so repeatedly to the contrast of 
the princely andi Wes dieupigatanetn dP Gn'beurs Head ; but he is weak enough 


not to see the consequences. Like the rest/he betrays his proper selfishness, by ca- 


lumniating and undermining the others in the prince's favour; and thus each gives 
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him the sanction from precedent in their own conduct for sacrificing an 
which he fully applies. Jack announces Poins as he approaches, for an o 
villain; Poins curries favour for himself by a plot against Falstaff, who 
the occasion of the play extempore to suggest exclusive attachment of the prince to 
himself, and therefore fairly enough Bardolph and Peto tell the tale of the hacked 
sword with relish, and Bardolph betrays the threat about the copper ring. Lightness 
and frivolousness, however, as I have said, are dominant even over their insincerities, 
None of the group think it worth while to resent an attack, and in truth it is the last 
expression of idleness and shallowness of design and purpose, that while they back- 
bite they still retain a certain attachment to each other, despite mutual injuries of 
this kind, that might be expected to create entire coolness at least, if not enmity. But 
an infidelity in friendship, as in wedlock, meets with easy condonation from minds of 
a certain vulgar type, which, deficient in self-respect, do not severely, or with 
animosity, judge others who fail to respect them. There is among natures of the 
lower grade the same readiness to heal after a wound that is found among the lower 
organizations, and the tendency in truth, if not rather a vice than a virtue, is rather 
a defect than a faculty. 

On the other hand, Falstaff’s intellectual quickness is unrivalled—he far surpasses 


— 


| the prince, who is even less practised than Poins ; he suggests half the wit that seems 


the prince’s; his bulk seems the ground tone of his character; it has overlaid a na- 
tural capacity of activity, and now his wits are the faculty that acquire abnormal 
vigour in compensation. 

In the second part of Henry IV. Falstaff lets out the principle and secret of his 
sycophancy. “O it is much, he says, that a lie with a slight oath and a jest with a 
sad brow will do with a fellow that never had the ache in his shoulders.” The 
infallibly divines the prince’s rejoinder to every remark he makes, grossly as he mis- 
takes as to the main point of the ultimate hold he supposes himself to possess on his 
habits or sympathies. To supply the prince with mirth is his business and his enjoyment, 
and he gains his ludicrous points by exaggerating his personal unwieldiness and vices 
of mind and habit, ever with full reliance that the prince will fall into the trap and 
never discern the trick. When wit and mirth and nimbleness of imaginative sug- 
gestions are in question, Falstaff is as superior to the prince as the master to his 
instrument, and it is the very use of this superiority that misleads him into the belief 
that he has equal sway over his earnest purposes. The prince is even inferior to Poins 
in the imaginative design and conduct of a jest, and has to be led step by step over 
one obstacle after another in the scheme of robbing the robbers; the best he can do 
in this way is the perplexity of Francis, which by no means satisfies the esthetic 
requirements of a pregnant jest as conceived by Poins, Poins who contrives the 
double robbery only as introductory to the amusing lies of Falstaff—* the virtue of 
the jest,” and is fain to inquire of the bad imitation, “‘ What cunning match have you 
made with this jest of the drawer? come, what’s the issue?” 

The prince is never so witty as at the beginning of his first scene, and even there 
our future knowledge of the knight teaches us that he asked the time of day with 
mock purposeful concern, with design to provoke the sense of an incongruity. After 
that, every one of the prince’s rejoinders is fairly laid in his way by Falstaff, and he 
would have been dull indeed to miss them, as he is still dull enough to take all credit 
with himself for quickness and originality, When after Falstaff's avowal that he will 
be damned for never a king’s son in Christendom, he responds briskly to the prinee’s 
proposal to take a purse, ‘* Where thou wilt, lad, Ill make one;” of course he per- 
ceived the incongruity, and put on the utmost unconsciousness in order to heighten 
it; and so throughout, as when with lips scarce dry he protests that he is a rogue if 
he has drink to-day—a lie with a slight oath, or when he professes the vigilance as of 
a cat to steal cream. He has succeeded in exciting the prince to the perception of 
certain points of ludicrousness, and to these sensitive centres he addresses himself un- 
remittingly ; and the delicacy of the delineation consists in the exact expression of 
this finesse on his part, in endlessly diversified forms on the part of the prince, and of 
that precise form ef apprehensiveness that enables him to find a relish in wit that he 
ean scarcely be said to properly appreciate. Hal is keen enough to form a not inac- 
curate estimate of motives and character but not to suspect or penetrate to the secret 
of the management by which he is played upon and amused. Thus the prince in 
truth loses a large proportion of the wit, and that of the better kind, that the reader 
or spectator enjoys in the contemplation of the prince and Falstaff together. In fact, 
we may suspect that to Prince Hal, Falstaff was rather ludicrous than witty. Thus 
in the tavern scene after the robbery, he is amused at the gross bravadoes of a fat 
liar whom he anticipates the pleasure of surprising with exposure and conviction, but 
he loses the point of the jest that is salient to the spectator, who is amused by the 
wily quickness of Falstaff, who, beforehand with his expectations, goes on with daring 
presumption on his gullibility, to multiply two rogues in buckram into eleven with 
accumulative rapidity that one would say it argues dulness in the prince not to per- 
ceive to be conscious, but that so many readers since have been as blind as he is. In 
fact, we are left at last with a suspicion that the knight verily recognised the two 
rogues through their buckram, and ran and roared more heartily in order to hold the 
good jest up, and not only bragged so outrageously because he was aware of the effect 
he was producing, but hacked his sword and made his companions stain their clothes 
with blood from their own nose tips, on the certain calculation that he would be be- 
trayed. Falstaff in this scene is to Prince Harry—“thou claybrained guts; thou 
knotty pated fool”—but this is a false estimate indeed of the spirit of the fat knight, 
and the prince himself was much more of a butt than the fool that he despised as a 
fool and laughed at. Falstaff may underrate the prince as grossly when he rates his 
capabilities as to be a pantler, “he would have chipped bread well;” but \ 
his wit is but of royal calibre, and such are the conditions of this quality that evidence 
of flatterers apart and deducting for the wonder of rarities and approximations, wit 
—sterling wit, is perhaps the single mental power and accomplishment that has 
most rarely been found on a throne, or approached so near to it as an heir-ap- 
parent. 





SHAKSPEARE’S ENGLAND. 

Shakspere’s England; or, Sketches of our Social History in the Reign of Elizabeth. By 

G. W. Thornbury. 2 vols. Longman and Co. 

(Seconp Notice.) 
‘Tux second volume of this amusing book opens with a chapter 0B the 
Theatre and Shakspeare, which although neither so full in detail nor 50 
accurate as critical readers would desire it to be, will give the ‘ 
reader’ very acceptable information. Here, for instance, 1s a 
PEEP INTO THE PLAYHOUSE. 

The real beau never entered the theatre till the trumpets were blowing for the pro- 
logue, for when the house was only half full, the richness of his dress not be 
sufficiently applauded ; then, as if he was one of the proprietors, or had ane 
from the hangings, he crept from behind the arras, a three-legged stool in one 
and the tester to pay the boy in the other. The real blasé man of fashion never @p- 
peared amused; the more miserable and unmoved, the more fashionable. oad 
was, in the midst of the saddest scenes of Lear or Othello, to turn away, a8 if he 
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before at Court. The aim of such fools was to talk and laugh so loud | Bishop of Oxford, Dr. Heurtley, Dr. Goulburn, Mr. Baring, and Mr. 
the eyes-of the whole house should be drawn upon them—that the poets might | rick, and have to report merely that they have been collected ina 
eveoveked into wee ne get that re ao gm talked of, or that the | able volume (Parker), under the editorship of the Vice-Chancellor. 
ight recognize em out in the street. inal book i . 
ight oo grat ese was not to seem to resort to the Globe or the Rese, a and cre ctrinal i age a 
The for such vulgar pleasures, but only as an idle gentleman, to waste a - tevin “erage? Exposition of the Chapters of 
re ane or 80 when he could do nought else. Sometimes the gallant went to hiss (Constable). object of this essay, which the author says is the 
foolish hour _ splay ; sometimes to appear literary, and induce a poet w | "esult of his exegetical study of the Hebrew Scriptures, is to 
and ¢ some sonnet to him, to procure his favour and forbearance. authority of the earl ‘ chapters of Genesis, as literal historical 
dedicate was one who had epigrammatized our friend, or brought his red | in opposition to the philosophic interpretations of them as poems, allegories, 
uf oo legs on the stage, his whole action from the first entrance would be | or exposition of a mythology. r. | confuses his 
beset and . At entrance he would draw out his three sorts of tobacco | at once by admitting that every word in the narrative he analyzes is not to 
his light ; or pulling a pack of cards from his hose, fall to Primero, tearing wp a| be understood in its proper and grammatical sense. He adopts 
mee or two in a rage, to the astonishment of the pit, just as the prologue en- | Holden's view that Genesis is an exact history, interspersed with 
and tropical phrases. We can promise the reader who chooses to Mr. 
Macdonald’s discourse, an abundance of ing more boldly than logically 
applied. For erudition, however, no volume we have lately seen sur- 
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If the actor was sitting on the stage, the critic would then bring out his tables 
book) and write sneering notes of pointless passages ; or, in the midst of the 
with a screwed and discontented face, would take up his stool to be gone, draw- 





play, , : 4 | passes Dr. Wall's third “ part” of 4a Evamination of the Ancient 
. hole troop of friends, who were lying round him. If he could not get : - . 
ing ils companions an unwilling to join him, the malcontent would pick up a | of the Jews, and of the Original State of the Text of the Hebrew Bible y 


i 


ickle the ears of those who sat before him, till they laughed louder than | taker). His intention is to show that the Sacred Text was nally written 
_ ae could sigh and groan. He would find fault with the music, declare the | without letters, or any other signs whatever of the vocal, considered apart 


jests were stale, whistle at the songs, and curse the manager, because one of the | from the articulate composition of syllabic sound. As to the reality 


‘actors wore a hat and feather just like that for which he (the fop) had but that morn- | value of Dr. Wall’s “ discovery,” no opinion can yet be formed by scholars, 





ing given 40s. | since, in this volume, he has penetrated so profoundly into a diseugsi 

Here is another :— the ancient methods of writing, the cuneiform y, that 

At the end of the performance the actors fell upon their knees and prayed for the | himself but one chapter for the development of his special thesis, 
health and prosperity of their patrons, or the Queen, a custom retained in the “God | been con to reserve his demonstrations for a separate essay. A new 
gave the Queen” that forms the last line of our playbills. | edition of m M‘Combie’s Hours of Thought has been published (Ward), 


Instead of visiting our acquaintances we now send our cards, and instead | with a second edition of The Church of Christ not an Ecclesiasticism, by H 
of actors falling on their knees to pray for the Queen, they print “God | James (White), and an eighth volume of the Select Works of Thomas Chalmers 


save the Queen” on the playbills. | (Constable). ‘The wild and poe book entitled What is Truth? or, 
ing readers will notice with some suprise that the pages about | Levelation tts own Nemesis (John Chapman), professes to have reached a 
Shak are among the weakest in the volumes; yet even on Shakspeare | third edition. 


Mr. bury has sometimes something to catch attention ; for instance:—| The other new editions in our list are numerous; some of them are im- 
It is a staggering reflection that neither Bacon's works, nor those of Sir Thomas | portant. Mr. Bohn’s Labrary of French Memoirs contains two volumes of 
Browne, or Hall, or Donne, contain one word about Shakspere. A few obscure and | The Memoirs of the Duke of Sully, with the Preface attributed to Sir Walter 
doubtful invectives of rivals, a few quoted words, a sneer of Jonson’s that even Scott. The edition is to be completed in four volumes, with a minute 
Gifford cannot soften down, are all that we can gather from contemporary literature. | general Index. A second volume of Quintilian’s Institutes of Oratory has 
What did Bacon and Burleigh, statesmen and scholars, think of a poet who turned | heen added to the Classical Library. We should be glad to hear that ten 
Homer into a play and made Hector speak of Aristotle ? Was their feeling indiffer- | +}, ,usand persons were engaged in the study of these matchless essays. The 
ence or contempt ? The scholars’ world and the players’ world were different spheres, | Classical Library contains so, A Dictionary of Tetia Quotations Proverbs, 
and, pethaps, to Bacon the plays the greasy mob roared at and applauded seemed | 97 aa Mottos, Classical ye Medieval, witha Selection of Preah Quotas 
mere occasional verse that would be forgotten w aon pg vn fell. sasit allel tions, edited by H. T. Riley, B.A. It is on a large scale, amd seems to have 
_ But the very worst chapter in the whole book is that on alchemy, WAICO | been carefully executed. Blair's Chronologica! Tables, revised, enlarged, and 
in an unlucky hour Mr. Thornbury was moved to “cram” for. He knows brought down to the Treaty of April, 1856, by J. W. Rosse, form a useful 
nothing of alchemy, and yet he writes a long chapter, wof on the alehemy of | J aa:5 0, to the Scientific Library In the Standard Library we find the com- 
Shakspeare’s day, but on the Arabian and middle ages alchemists. “O | letion of M. Guizot’s Histor of Civilisation, from the Fall of the Roman 
alchemy,” he says, ‘‘as one of the strangest and least excusable of human | Cm ire to the French Bevolatie-a scholarly work, written with mali eevenl 
delusions, we treat somewhat largely.” Mr. Thornbury is wrong when he | aes - bat net likely, we tek. to obtain an English repatelien. Bite 
of alchemy as one of the strangest of delusions, and wrong when he Pawar eten tah edited for the Ilustrated Librar gua at of lansk 
adds, “least excusable,” and still more wrong when, ignorant of the subject, Walton’s Toate Angler to which Mr. H. G Eohn has added on 
he crowds his pages with secondhand compilation, of laboriously compiled, Fishi tars og Fishing Stations, &c., on which we are incom Ne to offer 
and this too upon a subject not illustrating Shakspeare’s England at all, yn Ast a Complete A = itself, Mr. J ee that it 
The delusion was very natural and very excusable: nay, when we know that | { CPMOM. | AS No mpicte Anger WeOu, . Jesse us th 
dys aa y: ‘ has been published by six different booksellers—that Scott, Sheridan, 
alchemy was the early stage indispensable to the maturity of our chemistry, | yy. . . ised i 
Sige: -4 A: . »* | Hallam, Irving, and Lamb have praised it more or less extravagantly —that 
we learn to speak of it with respect. But Mr. Thornbury—it is no disgrace s fone nactated by Sir John Hawkins, Gir‘Harie Misol Sir 
to him—is unacquainted with chemistry ; he is so purely a literary, and so Ellie Reon - Basst yak - —< _ 4 ropes rage : 
little of a scientific man, that he speaks of furnaces for calcination, vials, |“). ORES, eet, EN ee eee se 
(re eerie: pe a P - ,.’ | trations are numerous and excellent. ‘The concluding volume of The Noctes 
crosslets, stillatories, &c., as ‘“ mystical utensils” used by the alchemists. | Ambrosi f Prof Wil dited by Prof Ferri 
Upon knowledge so slender he should have been more modest ; yet on the | my ery ” h isan 1 We i y Professor Ferrier (Blackwood 
next page we find him contemptuously asserting that the alchemical theory Co . oD, — hich yee he : oe Pippo more to say about these 
is. not-yet dead ; and theoretical Liebig himself argues, that as men make | eter seat =. bigs g tory — e oe never shall. Mr. James 
i they may perhaps make gold.” We know not to what passage in | jited De Charle 5 a ird volume of The Modern Scottish Mi 
“theoretical Liebig” Mr. Thornbury refers, but are certain there is some Sonal h Mi ~ j Th a oe hie emia criticism on Hellenic 
confusion in his mind on the point. Men do of make diamonds, conse- <0 G — 7 “ope wove sibly be on is, that Scotch _— 
quently Liebig could not have argued from their practice. Moreover, the | “™*® f Gen ~ ee ee my In connexion with the 
Opinion is now pretty general among chemists that gold may be made, oublk hi yee at Sieecee f Cl ae - -- — and J. Parker are 
though no one yet has discovered how it is to be done; and it is to this i lish te . reas “2 " rp he 1 “The pany: in y printed, with brief 
Opinion we imagine Liebig refers. Mr. Thornbury, however, is unfortu- Bledr ‘aan R gis = Colones “4 ne NeW VOI CONSENTS the : p 
nate in his illustrations drawn from chemistry—so unfortunate that we are | Ss vhodl " =. Hy di oe A Philoctetes, and Trachine of 
annoyed he should have ventured in that direction. ‘ Who, a century ago,” | tion, « R ‘Geshe on we “ae net orget The Lion Hunter - South 
he asks, “ supposed that gases could be mixed and turned into water, or that | Airset, t eS ae C mray?, : ciaee tas Regge J the 
earth could be SS ae Sit ee. ae ack - Wh, | Ohigimal illustrations, and Colonel W. N. Hutchinson’s ‘Treatise, which may 
earth formed from water?” We vepeat the Who? and we ask: Who : . 
inthis century supposes such things ? be called a standard book Ox Dog-breaking (Murray). It is not merely @ 
It is unnecessary to continue. Yet at the close of his long chapter Mr. bok haa a ine but —— in anecdotes and in general matter, at 
Thornbury, contradicting his previous contempt, exclaims:— oo green tee a orien Fn —— among new editions, must be 
Let us not, however, join the foolish cry, and deride men who, however unsuc- coh Bolodial ow Pee F r~% Th ae aa 2 and 
cessful, however much associated with cheats and quacks, devoted their lives with heel. diel 7 om nal Go.}. ene Cares ‘velumnnl— 2) Sean eee 
such generous self-devotion, actuated by so noble an aspiration. oe, ee ee eee and blue, and decorated with gold—are 
Just as the supposed fables of Herodotus have been found truths, and the legends offered ma most enticing form, with frontispieces, for half-a-crown each. 
of Marco Polo honest facts, so may maturer science discover that the alchemist had Who, then, that loves the melodious poet, will not be possessed of his works, 
some better foundation for his belief than we can now understand. Who a few years | 8° well printed, on such paper, with such graceful “ getting up,” and at 
sinee could have credited the almost universal presence of gold in Scotland, Wales, | such a price? 
England, and Ireland, in Russia, California, and Australia? Shadows of the Past, by John Patterson (Edinburgh : Ni are 
The other chapters are : “ Witchcraft"—also poor ; “‘ Wapping in 1588”— | dary, historical, and fanciful sketches, chiefly in illustration of tears, 74 
“Revd | “Elizabethan Country Life’—curious as well as amusing ; | though Mr. Patterson dares also to write dramatically of Sodom and Gomor- 
Revels Progresses ;” and “ Education.” rah. In The Manchester Papers : a Series of Occasional Dssays (Whittaker 
Mr. J. D. Morell writes on Modern German Philosophy, Mr, 
Layne on Veils and Faces, the Rev. W. G. Barret on Rational and National 
A BATCH OF BOOKS. Recreations, and Mr. Albany Fonblanque on Circuit Customs. Mr. R. 
We Maust announce, and dismiss in a very few words, the miscellaneous pub- | Burchett has published, in a separate volume (Chapman and Hall) his 
ons that have accumulated on our table. They are, for the most part, | course of Lectures on Linear Perspective delivered at the training 
addressed to special readers, or books already known and now re- | Marlborough House. The exposition is simple and clear. For students 











Patel, or books aimed at all readers, and not likely to find many. also, Vasey's Knowledge Made Easy (Pitman), an eccentric C ia of 
1 the special list we have some religious essays of an elaborate contro- | ‘‘ the elements,” on a miniature scale; the Seaside Lesson ‘Groom- 
Versial character. We have already referred to the O.cford Sermons preached | bridge), a manual of marine common things, by H. G. Adams; and the 





against Mr, Jowett by Dr. Pusey, Mr. T. D. Bernard, Dr. Rigeaud, the | Newspaper Readers’ Companion, which tells the believing scholar that “a—— 



























































































~_Sny day in the window of Mr, Sroonsr, the printseller at the corner of South- 





minimum of labour and a maximum of 
wages anda 

Place (Bosworth) ; Physicians and Physic, by Dr. James G. Simpson (A. and 
C. Black) ; 4 Vindication of the Organ, by the Rev. A. Cromar (A. and C. 
Black)—sensible and well- ed; and Pictures of Nature Round Malvern, 
by Edwin Lees (Malvern py amet may be left to find their way into the 
particular circles which they are designed to inform, or trouble. As 
a literary — Mr. C. Mitchell Charles’s Alfieri : his Life, Adventures, 
and Works (Chapman and Hall), is worth the attention of the Italian 
scholar, and, generally, of readers of Italian literature. It is a pleasant, 
thoughtful essay, not graceful.in style, or worth much as a criticism, but 
interesting asa sketch of biography. Meister Karl’s Sketch-Book, by C. G. 
Leland (lriibner), is a fantastic amalgamation of prose and prosody, of 
legends, jokes, impertinences, random gossip, extracts, translations, quo- 
tations, amid which the reader may or may not find that which is good for 
his constitution. A second volume of The Aunals of England: an Epitome 
of English History (Parker), compiled from contemporary writers, the rolls 
of Parliament, and other public records, may be noticed, with a third series 
of the work entitled British Bloquence (Griffin and Co.). This contains lite- 
rary addresses by Mr. Layard, Mr. 8. Warren, the Duke of Argyll, and 
other popular lecturers. Sir Robert Peel has xot been invited to contribute 
his epic of Sea-sickness. The United States : their Constitution and Power, by 
Charles Browne (Kent and Co.), is a volume written for popularity, and 
lik tain it. It gives the right sort of information, in the proper way, 


an proper time. 
Che Arts. 


EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
THE LANDSCAPES. 

Tats creation in which we live has no aspect present to our senses which has 
not its influence over our life; and it is through that manifold influence that we 
acknowledge a common life, even with the vegetable world, if not with the very 
elements that build the globe, or sway and change its unstable surface. The 
“ powers of nature,” as we vaguely call them, are apparent to us, momently, in 
the effect which they produce on what we call “ inanimate nature,” by which we 
mean nature with a life unlike our own. It is the business of the landscape 
painter to portray these effects; he is successful in his portraiture if he is faith- 
ful in copying what he sees, but to see correctly is not always an easy task. He 
is powerful in proportion as, by the help of simple pigments and plain fidelity 
to nature, he makes us conscious of the greatest of natural powers through their 
pictorial “ effects.” 

We have never stood among the hills looking upon the stream that flows 
from Llyn Idwal in Carnarvonshire; but whether it is an exact portrait of the 
scene or not, it is quite certain that the cabinet picture by A. W. Hunt presents 
rock, grass, green mountain, air, and running water; and that the artist has so 
completely seized the effect produced by different texture, different position, 
altered shape, intervening air and glancing light, that within the space of the 
frame the pigments are entirely subdued, and the eye rests upon the rocky 
mountain side. The eye is cheated in its estimate of space and size exactly as 
it is in nature. On the grass lowland between the spectator and the mountain 
are sheep grazing; and by the miniature size to which the animals are reduced 
you see the distance that you span; and then the vast extent of the mountain 
expands upon the comprehension. , 

Something of this effect of space is produced in Sranrrep’s wreck in the 
open sea, “* The Abandoned”—a nameless hulk drifting on the billows. Sran- 
rieLp has caught the varying shapes into which the water is tossed: you can 
see in one place the sullen roll of the swell; in another you can almost hear the 
sharp clash where two waves meet and toss the summit perpendicularly up- 
wards; you seem to feel the sweep of wind that is driving the clouds in broken 
masses. But the artist—perhaps he now hasa right to acknowledge the fatigue 
of lengthened years—has not been able so completely to subdue the pigment 
that its character is entirely lost. The touch of light upon the foam of the 
waves, especially where they are lost in the general glare of mist behind the 
hull, is too heavy. The texture of the medium usurps the place of natural 
effect; the eye rests upon a solid dead white; and, so far, the effect of the whole 
is marred. 

The difficulty with which the artist has to contend consists mainly in follow- 
ing these endless changes in the form, position, tints, and shades of nature. The 
Naturalist style has introduced a manner of endeavouring to give an indi- 
viduality even in the innumerable groups of weeds and foliage. RepGRaveE took 
up this manner some years back, and pursued it with much promise, but he has 
not been able to develop the manner into a complete masterhood. He fails in 
two particulars. In the first place, there is a great deal too much of uniformity 
in the set of the leaves and the stalks of the trees. In the picture entitled 
“ Little Red Ridinghood,” it will be observed that the stalks of the herbage on 
the ground are too parallel. ‘The same tendency to parallelism is seen in 
the leaves of the apple-tree under which Newron is sitting in Mr. Hannan’s 
clever picture, where the dull effect of an autumn is laudably attempted. The 
leaves which cluster round the branch to the right hand of the trunk of the 
tree fall into positions somewhat after the manner of the pot-hooks and 
hangers of the young writer. Now the leaves upon the stalk of an apple-tree 
are arranged, not only laterally upon the branch, but in a spiral form, causing 
to the view of the spectator an endless variety in the set of the leaves, whose 
stalks constantly depart from a new circle; and the varying in size completes 
the changefulness of the spiral arrangement. In such foliage, though there is a 
principle of regularity, nothing resembling parallelism is possible. In Mr. Rep- 
Grave's “ Little Red Ridinghood,” again, the whole of the green foliage on the 
trees is upon a level tint, with comparatively little variation. We know that 
in a broad sense this levelness of tint will suggest itself to the spectator; but if 
he looks into the matter, he will find a diversity in the gradations which abso- 
lutely defy the measurement, almost defy conception by the mind, while the 
very eyes are looking. 

Both these errors may be corrected by that great teacher the photograph. 
This beautiful instrument is becoming gradually applied to increased uses, but 
we are especially delighted to see the manner in which it is illustrating landscape. 
You may see specimens in many places; the walker in the streets can scarcely 
miss them in the windows of the printseller. Beautiful examples may be seen 
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graph portrait of a piece of wall with a chesnut-tree hanging ore pl 


on the ground beneath. Here the artist who desires to note the endless 

coupled with the regularity of vegetable life, can see it fixed for his more stealy 
contemplation. In the same picture he will observe how the light of 

masses the light leaves together, here and there presenting the character of we 
individual forms, in other places merging the individual forms in the 
avid again Sparing the different masses of the foliage by broad distineti at 
tint—full light, deep shade, and half-tint between. of 

One of the prettiest touches in Mr. WAL.1s’s dead “ Chatterton” is the distant 
landscape seen partly through the dull and dirty glass and partly through 
pure air of the open lattice, with a flower interposed between the spectator the 
the light. It is in the flower that Mr. WAL.Is’s apprehension of nature's “end. 
less variety has failed. The leaves of the rose-tree are in too many instances 
presented parallel to the plane of the picture, as they might be in a hortus siccus, 
In nature the leaf is presented in so many directions, that to the eye the form is 
incessantly altered and disguised. But the mind, constantly turning to the 
mechanical and the typical form of what it “knows” on reflection, is ag 
dragged back to give the leaf in its diagram shape; and the eye itself, which 
“sees,” can scarcely restrain the mind, and therefore the hand, from that me 
chanical tendency to the inorganic in lieu of the organic. It is real mastery 
when the artist overcomes this tendency, and equals nature in its diversity. 
MItvals gives us the example, in his “ Autumn Leaves,”—in which the effect 
of the autumn sunset grows upon us as we see it again: the dried leaves col- 
lected into masses have fallen into the same endless variety that they would 
show in nature—they display the same endless form, of tint, and of shade, 

It is not to be expected that artists of established manner should entirely 
profit by the progress of schools that are rising up around them. The “ Break- 
water of Plymouth,” by F. R. Lez, has many excellences. In order to give 
that effect of space, in order to display the contrast between the vehement Water 
outside and the calmer water within, it was necessary that the artist's mind 
should be able to conceive the motion of the winds and waters with their inces- 
sant change of shape and tint, even in the fixed things subject to their acti 
and he has in great part succeeded, but not entirely. The waters within, 
cially, are too regular, too much arranged diamond fashion for the truth; and 
the intractable white lead has not let him master it so completely as to imitate 
the driven foam of the broken wave. WiTHERINGTON paints glens with peeps 
between the trunks of trees, and beneath the leaves, showing the distance beyond 
or the sky above; he too has profited by the incessant movement of the day, 
but he retains something of his set manner. Still “ The Glen, Chudleigh, Devon,” 
is amongst his best works, in a school that draws its life from the very genius of 
English landscape. 

With all its power over contrasts of colouring, giving the effect of brilli 
J. LinNELL cannot conquer a tendency to arrange all his forms in crumbled sty 
as if the texture of the world were a kind of pastry; while his tints have a 
metallic glare, as though he were compelled to work with pigments used in 
decorating tea-trays. His harvest sunset has a powerful effect, but the forms of 
the rutted road are all arranged like piecrust border, while road, and grass, and 
cloud, and water, and sky, glare like tinsel. 

There is a far greater command of light in Mixiats’s “ Autumn Leaves;” still 
more in Sipner Cooprer’s dark meadow scene with cattle, “ After Sunset.” 
Cooper lives abroad, among the elements; he does not study nature in culti- 
vated gardens. He knows how the ever deviating surface of the earth defies 
the level of the engineer, and by faithfully copying just what nature shows him, 
he sets before us a surface ever changing, but changing not too violently— 
shadows that, dark and deep, are not black or impenetrable; glows of sunset, rich 
and red, but not either blood-stained or metallic. By coming as close to 
this as his palette will let him, he cheats the eye and makes us see the very dis- 
tance,—know the very air of the breezy meadow, the damp of the evening dew, 
—almost feel the atmosphere that makes the cattle hang their heads with wil- 
lingness for sleep. There is the skill which rewards the true piety of the a rtist, 
and makes us recognize in his work something of the divine. 





MADLLE. JOHANNA WAGNER. 
Tue climax of Madlle. Jonanna WaAGNER’s reputation in England may be said 
to have been attained at the moment when a court of law condemned the cele- 
brated prima donna of Berlin to silence in this metropolis, and when her high dra- 
matic reputation, suspended between the two Opera houses, preserved all that en- 
chantment which belongs to the distant, and all that splendour which is eagerly 
bestowed upon the unknown. We cannot say that the result of her actual appear- 
ance has been of a nature to satisfy expectation, or to justify the excitement and 
the litigation that signalized her conspicuous non-appearance some years = 
Apparently, the musical palate of a London audience is very differently 
formed from that of the Berlin public, who gave Madlle. Jonanna Wacner her 
fame, and, without pretending at this moment to decide on the superior acute- 
| ness of either, we will content ourselves with frankly confessing our entire sym- 
| pathy with the taste of the London audience. The memorable and somewhat 
| disrespectful letter of WaGNeR pere, in which that gentleman expressed his 
| belief that the English were no judges of music, and only good for money, finds 
a melancholy comment in the fact that the enthusiastic admirers of Jenny Lixp 
| are the cold and astonished sufferers under JoHANNA WAGNER. 
No one, it is true, would believe, from the tone of our most powerful organs of 
| public criticism (with one signal and important exception), that Madlle. WAGNER 
had not created an extraordinary sensation in London. But it is not our fault 
| that the criticism of almost all our contemporaries has degenerated into a dila- 
| tion of vapid and unnecessary eulogy of all new singers, good, bad, or indifferent, 
| who have found their way into the paradise of puffery. It is our humble but 
earnest duty to speak what we conceive to be the truth. We are, therefore, 
bound to record the fact that Madlle. Jonanna WaGNER has narrowly e 
a total fiasco in this country. Whether the effect would have been the reverse had 
she made her first appearance in German opera we are not enabled to conjec- 
ture; we think it would have been impossible to have selected a more unfavour- 
able introduction than J Capuletti ed I Montecchi. ‘This feeble and trashy opera, 
with its meagre and effeminate pasticcio of worn-out reminiscences of tunes 
strung on to the silliest travesty of a beautiful story, is as dull and worthless 
a performance as any audience can desire. bane 
The weakness of the opera is rendered monstrous by its Teutonic inter- 
preters. Three Germans to sing Bexirni! Madlle. Wacner looks like 
Mrverva in her armour, with her tall and lithesome figure, and the grace and 
ease of her bounding steps; but the incessant attitude-striking, after the 
manner not of sculpture, but of those prints of penny warriors so dear to children 
(id. plain, 2d. coloured), fatigues the admiring, and diverts the doubtful critic. 








There has been so much nonsense talked about the statuesque, that it is time to. 
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remind some dramatic artists that poses are a poor substitute for feeling and in- | exhortations, 


e conscientiously avow that we fail to detect a breath of feeling 
tales L emotien in that Paxuas face from the first scene to the last. Only 
the last is there anything approaching an abandonment to the situation, 
the sacred fire is not, and the passion is a careful trick. As 
singing, Madlle. WacNer cannot be said to have a voice at all: she has a | The 
sketch, so to speak, of three voices, all equally harsh, imperfect, and un- 
Occasionally, it is true, there is a breadth of “ phrasing” not without 


BES 


even 


ue 
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in grandeur; but delicacy, refinement, finish, 


3 
B 


nor song. 
ciencies; 


then we are shocked and exasperated by sounds that are neither speech 

It is difficult to expect that Madlle. Wacner will correct these defi- 
she has too high and too assured a reputation in Germany to take 
lessons any more. Let us hope, at least, that she may improve her visit to 


are all absent, and every 


London by hearing Madame Jenny Linp and Madame Viarpot! 
We hear it said that Madlle. Wacner cannot be fairly judged by those who 


have not heard and seen her as Valentine in the Huguenots, Fides in the Prophéte ; 


and of her Orfeo we have never heard but one, and 


Nevertheless, we are too well satisfied that her dramatic reputation in England 
Omne ignotum pro magnifico. 


will not have been increased by her appearance. 





THE LAST OF JENNY LIND. 
Mowpay, at Exeter Hatt, beheld at once a triumph and a sorrow. Madame 
Jenny Goupscumipt-Linp, who, for nearly ten years, has enchanted, in alter- 
nating seasons, the ears and hearts of England—who won and maintained an 


that the highest, opinion. 


alike, in the strong magic of her gentleness 
with a golden lustre on many charitable Music almost 5 
ENNY Linp, on that day, sang her last in 

performance was a great success. The vast was crowded an 
| audience which, considering the phlegmatic temperament of Ty and 
_ Women, may be said to have been in a fever of excitement; and the fair s 

was lovingly compelled to repeat the arduous song, the “ Queen of 

Die Z ite. The performance was a miscellaneous concert, 

with the celebrated “ Echo Song,” after singing which, Madame Gotpscumipt 
made her farewell curtsey, and, in the midst of a tumult of a 
general flutter of handkerchiefs, passed away from sight, but not 
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| Rymous with Benevolence 
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memory. 





AnoTHer “genooine Yankee gal”—Mrs. FLorence being the first—has shone 
forth on the conventional and jaded eyes of Londoners. Mrs. Barney W: 
is the lady’s name, and the Ape. put is her local habitation for the present. She 
is accompanied by her husband, an “ Irjsh boy ;” and both are singularly viva- 


cious after their respective fashions. 





‘Tue Oxymprc has produced a farce, called A Conjugal Lesson, in which Mr. 
Rosson and Mrs. Strrtixc perform a husband wife a ss 
each other’s fidelity. The reader may conceive the fun consequent? ° 


an 


unparalleled position in the lyric drama, and who, driven thence by ecclesiastical ing idea. Enough for us to chronicle the complete success of the piece. 





Tue Licurmtp Banx.—Mr. Commissioner Balguy, 
on Friday week, delivered judgment, in the Birmingham 
District Court of Bankruptcy, with respect to the 
affairs of Richard Greene, of the Lichfield Bank. In 
summing up the facts of the case, his Honour said :— 
“ The bankrupt was in partnership originally with Mr. 
Scott and Mr. Palmer, the whole forming that banking 
establishment which existed in Lichfield for some years 
previous to 1850. Mr. Scott was the father-in-law of 
Mr. Greene, and upon his death Mr. Palmer was the 
senior and leading partner of the firm, and, being the 
older man, exercised, perhaps, the greater authority in 
the establishment. In 1850, Mr. Palmer died, and upon 
his death Mr. Greene, with great propriety, overhauled 
the accounts of the bank. The result was the discovery 
that the firm was hopelessly insolvent; and Mr. Greene, 
with that strict regard to truth which has extended 
through a lengthened examination, had the candour to 
admit that not only was the establishment hopelessly 
insolvent, but that he had no expectations of being able 
to redeem his position during his lifetime. In this con- 
dition of affairs, he took the advice of friends, who im- 
prudently recommended him to go on with the bank.” 
The result was that Mr. Greene was at length obliged 
to stop payment, and to go to the Bankruptcy Court. 
The debts were about 70,0002 ; but itis anticipated that 
there are assets sufficient to yield a dividend of ten 
shillings in the pound. The Commissioner did not 
blame the bankrupt for anything except going on with 
the bank after discovering its condition in 1850. “ Mr. 
Greene,” continued his Honour, “ said he tried to reduce 
his expenses, but found he could not do so. I can under- 
stand what he meant, as I can easily believe he con- 
sidered that any material curtailment of his expenses 
would attract observation, and in all probability entail 
tuin upon the bank. I think he ought not to have been 

by any consideration of that kind. I see that 
his expenses for the last five or six years amount to 
something like 17,000/.” The judgment was that the 





bankrupt should have a second-class certificate, to be 
suspended for one year, with protection. 

Tue West Inpies.—The last advices from the West 
Indies bring scarcely any news of importance. The 
islands are for the most part healthy, and the crops are 
doing well. At Jamaica, the Legislature was not in 
session, and Major-General Bell had been sworn in to 
administer the Government during the absence of Go- 
vernor Barkly, upon leave for six months. Tranquillity 
prevailed. Lieutenant Jones, 69th Regiment, stationed 
at Trinidad, has committed suicide by stabbing himself. 

IMPROVEMENT OF CHANCERY-LANE.—The building 
materials and fittings of nine houses in Chancery-lane, 
Bell-yard, and Pope’s-head-alley, were publicly sold on 
Monday, for the purpose of clearing the site for the 
erection of the south wing of the hall of the Law Insti- 
tution. The removal of these houses will leave but 
three more to be pulled down and set back to widen this 
thoroughfare from the corner of Fleet-street to the Law 
Institution. 
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FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, July 1. 

BANKRUPTS.—Lemvurt BROCKLEBANK, Old Oak-com- 
diese Willesden, late of John-street, Cambridge-heath, Mid- 
pre naphtha manufacturer—THkODORE DIgDRICH WIL- 
~ — CHRISTIAN SEyp, 39, Finsbury-square, and 13, Wil- 
Pog reet, Middlesex, private hotel keeper—RoBerT Hup- 
pra {ate of 30, Great St. Helen’s, City, now of Southampton- | 
pn , Strand, Middlesex, ship and insurance broker—JOmN | 
, the younger, Helvergate, Norfolk, miller and flour | 
seller—Henry Avaustvs Hops, 60, West-street, Smithfield, 
You, and 13, Oxford-road, Islington, hay salesman —EDWARD 
UNGE, Holt, Norfolk, bookseller, stationer, and printer— 
pave NEwMay, Granville Hotel, Granville terrace, Lee, 
New On Ider and publican—Isaac THomMas RoGERs, 546, 
ford-street, Middlesex, importer of American clocks 
turer—Tn JosEPH GREEN, Birmingham, glass-manufac- 
manu OMAs GooLD, Birmingham, military ornament 
dele WILLIamM Tyson, Liverpool, corn and flour 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. — James M'‘Grnnoy 
é NS. — James M‘GrBpoy, 
Duke-street, G w, miller—JoHN LITTLE and Co., Glas- 


W, ironm rs — WILLIAM MACFARLANE (deceased), 
Breese place Sth, commission agent. 








Friday, July 4. 

BANKRUPTS.—Jouy HeEwi11T, the younger, late of Hal- 
vergate, miller — WILLIAM WARING, Crown-street, Wal- 
worth-road, chemist and druggist—Joun BrinpLEy, Ches- 
ter, stationer—-EDWARD Ges, Blackrod, near Wigan, coal 
dealer—STEPHEN MarGeEtTTs, Birmingham, licensed vic- 
tualler—Henry Beck, St. Leonards-on-Sea, Sussex, linen- 
draper— Jutius Roperts, Poplar, engineer — WILLIAM 
Harrop, Cullingworth, stuff manufacturer—Josuua CLAY- 
TON, Bradford, commission agent. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS.—RoseErt Keay, Perth, 
now deceased, jeweller—HvuGu CoLVILLE CHRISTIE, Tain, 
wine merchant — ROBERT ARMSTRONG and Co., Castle 
Douglas, grocers. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 

BURCHARDT.—On the 26th ult., the wife of O, Burchardt, 
Prussian Consul at Liverpool: a daughter. 

LUSHINGTON.—On the 26th ult., at 9, Mansfield-street, 
the wife of C. M. Lushington, Esq., MP: a daughter. 

MALDEN.—On the 28th ult., at 115, Eaton-square, the 
Viscountess Malden: a daughter. : 

MINSSEN.—On the 26th ult., at Versailles, the wife of Pro- 
fessor Minssen, D.P.: a son. f 

ROUTH.—On the 30th ult., at 52, Montagu-square, the wife 
of C. H. F. Routh, M.D.: ason. 

RUSDEN.—On the 27th ult., at Greenheys, Manchester, the 
wife of R. D. Rusden: a son. 


MARRIAGES. 
BRIDGE—BRIDGE.—On the 15th of May last, at the Ca- 
thedral, St. John’s, Newfoundland, by the Ri ht Rev. the 
Lord Bishop, Edward Bridge, Esq., Royal Engineers, to 
Isabella Maria Hope, eldest daughter of the Ven. the late 
Archdeacon Bridge. : 
LATIMER— WORMELEY.— On the 14th ult., in Trinity 
Church, Newport, R.1., Randolph Latimer, Esq., of Balti- 
more, Md., to Mary Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the late 
Rear-Admiral Ralph Randolph Wormeley. 
LITTLEWOOD—GALLOWAY.— On the ist _inst., at the 
Cathedral, Manchester, by the Rev. H. H. Westmore, 
M.A., John Littlewood, Esq., of Foxhill-bank, Accrington, 
to Sarah, youngest daughter of W. Galloway, Esq., of Man- 


chester. 
DEATHS. 

CORK AND ORRERY.—On the 29th ult., at 8, Hamilton- 
place, General the Earl of Cork and Orrery, K.P., in his 
89th year. 

DIGBY—On the 25th ult., at Ramsgate, after an illness of a 
few days, Mary John Gerald —— Digby, aged eight 
years, the beloved child of Kenelm Henry and Jane Mary 

Jig by. 

FELL.—On the 25th of February, on board the Marion, at 

sea, Commander William Fell, of the Indian Navy, aged 


42. 

GOLDSMID.—On the 17th of May last, at Calcutta, Charles 
Goldsmid, Esq., aged 34, Resident Civil Engineer to the 
Indian Railway, and second son of M. A. Goldsmid, Esq., 
to the great grief of his family. 

GREGORY.—On the 28th ult., at White-street, Bethnal- 
green, Mr. Henry Gregory, Registrar of Births and Deaths, 
surviving his wife five months only. 

SH AW On the 27th ult., at her residence, 18, Baker-street, 
Portman-square, Anna, relict of Major-General Shaw, in 
the 82nd year of her age. 

ST. GERMANS.—On the 2nd inst., at 36, Dover-street, the 
Countess of St. Germans. 








. P. - 
Commercial Afairs. 
—_>——_- 
London, Friday Evening, July 4, 1856, 
THE Bank of England has lowered its rate of discount 
and the co ntinued fine weather has had a very beneficial 
effect on the funds and share market. 

The settling which took place in shares for the end of the 
month on Monday, showed the sign Taurus to be in the 
ascendant. vy shares rose 2 and 3 per cent. Turkish 
Six per Cent. and Four per Cent. stock realized 107. To-day 
an article; on speculation in the money paragraph of the 
Times has depressed the markets, and a rumour of the 
withdrawal by lottery of 30,0002. of the Turkish Six per Cent. 
stock, to be paid off at par, has given relief to the Bears. 
Heavy sales for realization were pressed, and this market 
closes heavily at a depression of 3 per cent. A considerable 
business has been done in Riga lway and Ceylon and 
Eastern Bengal, both of them new undertakings. There is 
some truth in the Times article on the number of new 
enterprizes started just now. One half of them, however, 
enumerated by the Times will never enter the Stock Ex- 
change as recognized securities; and the omount of floating 
capital must be enormous, to ju from the applications 
for shares, with a considerable per centage deposited. 
Royal Swedes are in a healthier state, it oy be 
from the renewed purchases. Joint-Stock are also 


| neg meres pm J National Discount and Western of Lon- 
n. nsols close at 4 o'clock, at 95§, 95§ for opening. 





een, 29,31; Bristol and Exeter, 94, 96; 


Aberd Caledonian, 
624, 623; Chester and Holyhead, 164, 174; East . 
194; Eastern Counties, 10§, 10% ; omg yg 
65; Great igor 954; Ditto, A 4 79; 

B stock, 130, 132; Great Southern and Western 5 
110, 112; Great Western, 63, 634; Lancaster and 

eT tt Th, London, Brighton, and South Coast, 100, TL; 
wall, 73, 74; Lon ; 
London and North-Western, 109, 109} ; South 





’ ; London 
Western, 1 1074; Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, 


, 352; ; Derby, 55, 56 ; 
Newport, Abergavenny, and Herefi ;’ North 
British, 39, 40; ( , 89); Ditto, 
sete, Ditto Loods ig, 20; Ditto, York, 6k Gah 
24, 2 dis.; to, ; ; 
North Staffordshire, 5, 4} dis. ; Oxford, Worcester, and 


Wolverhampton, 32, 34; Scottish Central, 109, 111; 
Midland, 79, 81; uth Devon, 154, 164; 
; South Wales, 79, 81; Vale of 
rnwall, 6}, H ane and 

A) 


N 
iotterdam, 8 8 
Bombay and 2 pm.; Dutch Rhenish, pm. 
Eastern of France (Paris and —— Fy 
Indian, 244, 25; Ditto, Extension B, 24, 244; Gran ayenk 
J 


of Canada, A issue, 143, 154; Great Cen 
7 pm.; Great Indian Peninsula, 23, 234; Great —- 
bourg, 53, 5§; Great Western of Canada, Hi. s 
New, 34, 3 pm.; Great Western of Canada oaeele 
1857, 100, 102; Ditto, ditto, Bonds, payable 1873, 
_-, 111, 112; Madras per cent. guar., iE eee 
amur and Liege, with interest, 9, 93; Northern of » 
45%, 452; Paris ; 60%; Paris and Orleans, 65, 
; , 214; Sambre and Meuse, 12, ; 
Scinde, guar. 5 ~ cent., 3, 34 pm.; W: Flanders, 


5H; Western North Western of France, 38, 39; 


I 


Imperial, 24,3; St. John del Rey, 22,24; Cobre Copper, 66, 68 ; 
Great Polgooth, 4, 1; Great Whaat Varn dis.; Linares, 
a. o Pontgibaud, 114, 1 


; Santiago de Cuba, 38, 
Australasian, 109, 100; Bank of London 
us 


; 32, 

Land, 130, 132 x. d. ; Crystal » 24; tal Gas, 

H ; Peel River Land, 34,34; Scottish 4.3 San lawetee 

18, is i aun Australian Land, 37, 38 x.d; Van Diemen’s 
nd, . 





CORN MARKET. 


Mark-lane, Friday, June 4, 1856. 


THE continuance of fine weather and the arrivals of 
Wheat and Flour into London cause to hold off as 
much as possible; holders, however, are and the little 


business doing is at Monday’s rates. The arrivals off the 
oneal, es = = rather numerous, but a consider- 
able proportion o' e cargoes were previously 
Several cargoes of Danube Wheat have been taken at 
and 63s., one of v prime Kalafat at 65s., and 
Saidiat 47s. Maize is less in request than wee 

effect sales lower prices must be taken. A cargo of Ibrail 
Maize was sold early in the week at 30s. 6d., but on Wednes- 
day 30s. was taken for one of Galatz, and 29s. for Salonica. 
Seeing that Maize at these prices is much ¥ 

for weight, than any other description of it 
i hardly possible that any considerable decline can take 


ace. 
¥ Barley and Oats, with small supplies, maintain their 
firmness. 





BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. 
(CLOSING PRICES.) 



























Sat. | Mon. | Tues. | Wed. | Thur.| Frid. 
Bank Stock.........+. | ssosss | serene 217 | 218 | 218 | 218% 
8 per Cent. Red......| 954 96 | 96h | 96¢ | 96, 
A em hoe an “sai iceten: 1. asin Aaa a PS Heh 

msols for Accoun | 

NewS per Cent, An. 96 oat | oof oof oe ool 
New 24 per Cents...) ...... | seve | evcone biapebts es Ee 
Long Ans. 1860 re sovees coo | esses | coosee 
pO RD FE, PRE PP 
Ditto Bonds, £1000) ...... 5p | 6p! ...... 
Ditto, under 41000, 15 p | wn... | cee | 17p 
Ex. Bills, €1000......) 15 p | 15 p 12p 13p 
Ditto, £500... so] TSP | veoeee Wp | 16p | ...... cceese 
Ditto, Small...........| 15 P | ss... | 13p | 14p | 2p 


“FOREIGN FUNDS. 


(LAST OFFICIAL QUOTATION DURING THE WEEK ENDING 
FRIDAY EVENING.) 








Brazilian Bonds. ......... 1024 | Fortegness 4 Cents. ... 
Buenos Ayres 6 p.Cents 87 | Russian Bon 5 per 
6 per Cents....... 105 |_ Cents..... bocconmseveti eecegee 
3 per Cents......._ ... | Russian 44 per Cents. .., 
24 per Cents....... iccomansiet papsevbahaiints 
Cent. Certf. Spanish Committee Cer. 
i intbainee of Coup. not fun. ...... 
Account ......... | Turk Sper Cents...... 
44 per Cents.... 82} | Turkish New, 4 ditto ... 
4per Cents. ... | Venezuela, 44 per Gents. 
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eg ae L OLYMPIC THEATRE — 
of Mr. 
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THE LEADER. 
ISAL CIGARS, SISAL CIGARS, at GOOD- 
established 





te ‘A CONSUGAL LESSON, | 1780), 407 eg at yd ~ sete ©.— BOR, 
, ’ a Now 
Fig the week. will be coon anew itvas- sein ar s ale 10 5 100, 0, 3s sa None ar are 
~ » Bir. G. Murray, sae pore ay of the most approved Brands. — 
mmodern: Wife called RET GHWEPPE’S MALVERN SELTZER 














; Morisset WATER. Having leased the Holy Well i, Spring a 
Vining: Madame | Malvern, renowned for its purity, J. 8. and Co. 
, Miss TN ape tirte ATER with all the CHEMICAL ont 
‘To conelude with a comic “eens A dail NAL properties which have aw be Hesse 
Bailing” Mr. Lullaby, Mr Mrs. Lullaby, Mrs. iG celebrated. They continue ring SODA 
GNES nee POTASS W ATERS and a EEMO iE, at 
— oti is ti poe Thy 2 tied Lobel Gens thei 
ver: e rotecte a bearing their 
M™E. PAULINE VIARDOT an- | signature or "i “ » 
ame that her MATENES Was om take 
place, by the kind INERAL NATURAL WATERS © OF 
gp: Tee ge ne egg Rdg: Bh VICHY —The increasing demand for these Waters, as 
Novello, Senor Yradier and s. Viewdot. valuable remedial agents, by the Upper Classes in England, 
ists: M. Hallée, pianoforte; Signor Bazzini, violin ; and M. has induced the Company to whom the French Government 
Vivier, French Fg —Tickets, One Guinea each, which has conceded the privilege of vending them, to form an Esta- 
be obtained at Mr. Mitchell’s Li ’ Old Bond. blishment in ee where they may be. obtained in any 
street : Messrs, Cramer’s beh ub-street: esars, Addison’s, | (Uuantities precisely as they are bottled at the springs. e 
. * | PASTILS or LOZENGBS prepared from _ the Saline Con- 
Regent- street; and of the Musicsellers. stituents epatne ichy Waters and tue Conte Internal 
—. Se or for ths, so celebrated on the Continent for a 
FRENCH EXHIBITION, Momach, Aver. = none a > nena, Sot Fecemetion, 
HE THIRD ANNUAL BXHIBITION of | £¢, are also kept at the VIO ANY” 
NTINGS DEPOT, 27, RGARET STREET, CAVENDISH- 


PAT ioaeen Artists of the FRENCH 
SCHOOL is NOW OPEN, at 5 


is 


SQUARE. 





121, 
MALL, Admittance Is. Season Tickets 5s. Oatalogues éd. 
B. TRODSHAM, Secretary. 


HE HORSE FAIR.—LAST WEEK. — 
Messrs. LEGGATT, HAYWARD, and in 





ba — Bs and the Public that of 

grand PICTURE positively on Saturday, 

July 12.—A’ , Bartholomew Lane, Bank. Admis- 
om 6d. each person, ftom 9 A.a. to 5.F-M. 





* ta. mame ena ay MUSEUM, 


Saneint cnig) frou from — 
thow 

of the ameme frame 4 
&e. Lectures deliv 


at 

it Seven, by Dr. G. ne ys 24 F.R.GS.; and a new and 
Piehty-interesting Series of Lectures is now in course of 
Dr. Kahn, at Four P.M. precisely.—Admis- 


to con: 


sion 1s. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is © 


allowed by 


eihivestion. 200 Medical Gentlemen to be 
the most effectiv tion im the Pray nee ho 


body yietee rae et ~ SS rrincd ur the 
’ requishe rr r 
Moe-Main Pad Patent Lever, with so mueh ease 
and closeness that it caunot be may be worn 
during steep. 

A deseriptive eireu 


eannot tall to fi) fo 
of the body, two i 
Manufaeterer, 


Mr. JOHN WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London 
Ee fe vanicos STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, fe |cw 
for VARICOSE N cases 
Pao and bd light i pot the and inexpensiv | oe 
4 n textu 
deuve, on een ccainany a ocking. Price from 7s. ane. "te 


16s. Postage, 6d. 
Manufactory, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


Nelow tle ipa, being sent to the 





A NEW AND IMPORTANT DISCOVERY IN THE 
SCIENCE OF MEDIOINE. 
Patent Office Seal of Great Britain. 
Diplome de l’Ecole de Pharmaeie de Paris. 
Imperial College of Medieine, Vienna. 
TRIESEMAR, Nos. 1, 2, 
lozenge, devoid of taste or sm: 


tcoat Sold in tin cases, divided into se 
a pa nme sened by Vulpes Litiomand, ions. Roux feord, 
ae 


'T*RIESEMAR, No. 1., is a . for Relax- 
ation, Spermatorrhcea, ‘and all the distressing conse- 


quences axhing from ear —y¥ 

or too Ion dence in hot climates. It has restored bodily 
and sexual strength and vigour to thousands of debilitated 
individuals, who are now aoe earvaies, = and the Functions 
of Manhood; and w he CAUSE of DIS- 
QUALIF ICATIONS for “for MAMMIAGE, they are EFFEC- 
TUALLY SUBDUED by this onderful Discovery 


cueamas, No, IL, 


effeetually, in the short space of three days, ag oy ae 
Se Caliates all traces of Gonorrheea, bot its 
mild aud aggravated forms, Gleets, Strictares, Irritation of 
the Bladder, Non-retention of Urine, Pains of oe ay _ 
e 


Kidneys, and those disorders where Copaivi 
so long been thought an antidote rg to the ruin of the 
health of a vast portion of the population. 











Im , Beautifying 
giving it blooming 
com: ly 


Entirely free 


ee ee Truss (which |, 


om distinguished 
Has almost ent 


st ees Os oo 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION! 


ODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER 
FLOWER is strongly recommended for Softening 
, and Preserving the Sxrn, an 

and charming appearance. It will 

remove Tan, Sunburn, Redness, &c., and by its 

Balsamic and Healing qualities, render the skin soft, pliable, 
ous ee 8 -_ dryness, &c., clear it e humour, 

time, the ptien, and by "continuing its use only a short 
he skin will beeome and continue soft and smooth, 

he complexion perfectly clear and beautiful. In the 

a of shaving ve is + eye as it allays the irritation 

and smarting hilates every ay and all rough- 

ness, and renders the s skin smooth and firm 


din Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine Vendors and 
Perfumers. 





DR. DE JONGH’S 


LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


from nauseous flavour and after-taste, is ad- 
ministered with speedy and marked success in cases of 


ONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, 
GOUT, RHBUMATISAL SOEATICA, DIABETES, 

DISEASES of the SKIN, RALGIA, RICKETS, IN- 

FANTILE WASTING, Gui _— DBEBILITY, and all 

SCROFULOUS AFFEOTIO. 

Specially rewarded for its awd and efficacy by the Go- 

vernments of BeLGromw and Tur NETHERLANDS, and 

expressly sanctioned by the RoyaL SANITARY POLICE OF 

PRussia. 

ed of and recommended for its purity and su- 


ity over every other ~ paration by BERZELIUs, Fou- 
UIER, Drs. JoNATHAN PeReErRA, Hassa Leruepy, 
DAN MUSPRATT, GRANVILLE, the et, and 





innumerable other British and foreign scientific authorities 
physiciaus 
superseded all other kinds on the 
Continent, in eo uence of its preved superior er 
and efficacy — alleviating suffering and effecting a cure 


much mene 3 than any other kind. 
Contai: phosphate of lime, volatile fatty acids— 
in short, all the most active and essential curative pro- 


perties—in larger quantities than the Pale Oils manufactured 
in Great Britain and Newfoundland, mainly deprived of 
these by their mode of preparation. 


EXTRACT FROM “THE LANCET,” JULY 29, 1854. 
* Some of the deficiencies of the Pale Oil are attributable 
to the method of its preparation, and especially to its 
filtration through charcoal. In the preference of the Light 
ogee over a Pale Oil we fully coneur. We have care- 
men of Dr. pz Jonen’s Light-Brown 
© Aman Oil. e find it to be genuine, and rich in iodine 
the elements of bile.” 


Sold Wholesale and Retail, int in bottles — and labelled 





with Dr. DE Jonen’s Stamp ai md Si >, WITHOUT 
WUICH NONE ARE GENUINE, = ANSA HARPORD, and 
, sole oO ees, 27, Strand, Londou; and by 


many res - Chemists and Druggists throughout the 
Half-pints (10 ounees), 2s. 6d.; Pints (20 coneseh 4s, 9d. ; 
Quarts (40 ounces), 9s. IM PERIAL ME JASUR. 


RAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH.—The 


manifold advantages to the heads of families from the 
possession of a medicine of known efficacy, that may be re- 
sorted to with confidence, and used with success in cases 
of temporary sickness, occurring in families more or less 
every ruse are so obvious to all, that no question can 
of its importance to every housekeeper in the 

‘or fernales, these Pills are truly excellent, removing all 
ions, the distressing headache so very prevalent 
with the sex, depression of spirits, dulness of sight, nervous 
affections, Lee es, pim 4 — sallowness of the skin, and 











[No. 328, Sarurpay, 


BY rene wri BEDDIN 
JURB— WILLIAM 8. B 


and Brass Bedsteads and children’s. 
Healled either for exte ey of 
ies icy Bedding aad 


Seed ve it iy — 
Y abiied fron coment from 16s, einai 
steads, from 1 ; Patent Fron Bedateads, ted 
dovetail Saws A ak. sacking, from 17s.; 
from 20s. each. Handsome ornamental Iron 
eat varie. from. 21. 7s. 6d. to 
Fy t 


&e., complete : 


z 
r 
Z 


SE ahfs 


Hedstends, in 
A Half-Tester 


ay, 





Chintz furniture. 
Paillasse, wool m:z ittress, bolster, and pillow ... 
A pair of cotton sheets, three blank and @ 


‘pane 





——- 
S50 


ec FoF? 











a 


A double bedstead, same..... ™ 

If without Halfiester and F 
Single bed, complete .................s00000 
Double bed, complete .. 


B ATHS AND TOILETTE WAR 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has ONE LARGE 

ROOM devoted exclusively to the souks 

and TOILETTE WARK. ‘The stock of each is 

largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted te 

lic, and marked at prices ara with those that 

tended to make his bey: shment the most 

preg 158. to 32s. ; ~~ -- ¥, 
0 6l.; D ursery, 5s. to 14s. foo 

to 31s. 6d. A large assortinent o 7. ie * 

Cold Plunge, Vapour, and Camp Shower bum Baths. 

Ware in great variety, from 15s. 6d. to 458. the set of three. 


APTER MACHE and IRON TEA-TRAYS.— 
mpvoncdeutcd, wislher 00 60 eatiut, ouster ree 
nted, wi ay 

New Oval Papier Maché — prom 

set of three... 
Bitto, 5 ditto, 
Convex shape, dit 
a and gothic waiters, cake ond lread-baskets equally 


r[BA-URNS, of LONDON MAKE ONLY. 
—The largest assortment of London-made TBA-U RNS 
in the world (including all the reeent novelties; puts 
which are registered) is on SALE at WILLIAM 8 
TON’S, from 30s. to él. 

remises (already 


The late additions to these extensive rE 

by far the largest in Eu ) are of such a character that 
the oe - — HOUSES is devoted to the 

of the m nificent of GENERAL 

IRON MONGER Gartedins Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated 









ie 






Goods, Baths, Brushes rnery, Lamps, we Tron 
Brass Bedsteads and haddinay so arranged in Sixteen 
Show s as to afford to parties 


facilities 
the selection of goods that cammot be hoped for else- 


where. 
goer Catalogues sent (per post) free. 
OXFORD-STREET; 1, 14, 2, and 3, NEWMAN- 
st RENT: 4, 5, and 6, PERRY’S-PLACE. 
Established 1820. 


EAFNESS.—Prize Medals 1851, First class 

1855.— The new a ACOUSTIC INSTRU. 
MENTS, oe suit every d , however extreme, 
can only be obtained of PC CME ae inventor and maker, 
at his Paradise for the Deaf, 108, Strand, London. Also 
Rein’s celebrated Cork Respirators. 











TO INVALIDS, MOTHERS, AND FAMILIES. __ 


By her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent (the only patent 
existing for these preparations). 


Strongly Recommended by the Medical Profession. 


{= S IMPROVED PATENT GROATS 
and BARLEY are manufactured by a which 
entirely removes the acidity and unpleasant flavour, so uni- 
versally found in similar pre tions. They — Gruel 
and Barley Water in t ighest Porn ° 
manufactured perfeetly pure, ane of the most light 
and a ity for the Infant, the Invalid, and 
Aged. The Barley also makes a delicious Custard 
and is an ra | ingredient for thickening Soups, &¢, 
The Patentees publish one only of the numerous testimo- 
tials they have received from eminent medical 
relying more confidently on the intrinsic q of the 
articles, of which one triai will not fail to convince the mest 
fastidious of their purity and excellence. 


(Copy.) 
“ Chemical Laboratory, Guy’ 's Hospital, 
February 19, 1855. 

“T have submitted toa te and chemical exa- 
mination the eumpite of barley groats — = 
forwarded to me, and I beg to inform you that 
them only those principles which are found in at a baal 
there is no mineral or other impurity present, and from 
result of my investigation I belleve them to be genuine, and 
to possess those nutritive properties assigned by the late Dr. 
Pereira to this description of f 

(Signed) A. S$, TayLor- 


ih 


“ Messrs. Adnam and Co.” 
CAUTION.—To prevent errors, the Public are requested 


to observe that each package bears the signature of the Pa- 
tentees, J. and J.C. ADNAM. 














TRIESEMAR, No. III, Pees Ithy com To be obtained Wholesale at the Manufactory, MS Maiden. 
isthe great Continental Remedy for for Syphilis and Secondary _ 3 PROUT and I ARSANT, 229, Strand, London, | jane, Queen-street, London; and Retail in Packets 
Symptoms. It searches o a the diseased | edicine Vendors. Canisters at 6d. and 1s. each, and in Canisters pace es 
en from the ——_ and cleanest ———> = Price 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box. at 2s.,5s., and 10s. each, of all respectable Grocers, Drugsist® 
canses ; constitutes a certain Cure for - — 
Scurvy, derofala, ‘sud st Gntansous Eruptions, and iss OLLOWAY'S OINTMENT AMD PELs |~* Trews Comey. 
—- failing Rem for that class of disorders which un- BTED CURES = ULCEROUS SORES. 
tely th ply Physician treats with , to |r. Joneph Burnes, of Sandy, Biggleswade, suifered_ for Bear S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PuLLS. 
Fg taeiteble “destruction of the patient’s constitution, and | many years oly 3” most virulent and sores over all This preparation is one of the benefits bere hoy 
which all the parts of his body, but especially in his face, indeed a small | science of modern chemistry has conferred upon mantin 
; persian of tis taco was quite eaten away. After all other | for, during the first twenty years of the present cen wad © 
remedies had a he was induced to try Holloway’s Oint- | Speak of a cure for the Gout was considered 7 full de- 
ment and Pills, and after a very brief employment of them | Ow the efficacy and safety of this medicine is so bye pa 
he became completely restored to health, and has continued | monstrated by unsolicited —— nials from ‘of the 
so ever since, a period of two years rank of life, that ablie o7 ms this as one § 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the wert at raed tapertent discoveries of othe present age. : 
Professor HOLLOW A Y’S . 3 -nNee d, Lon- PROUT and HARSANT, 229, Strand, London, 
don, and 80, Maiden-lane, New York ; ye De A. Stampa, Con- o. . “i edicine Vendors. 
stantinople; A. Guidicy, Smyrna; and K. Muir, Malta, Price 1s, 144, and 2s. 91. per box. 
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goure aE BANKING 


An aes 1847. 
The Court of GRANT LETTERS of CREDIT 


Directors 
BILLS upon Company's Bank, ADELAIDE, at par. 
~ ed and sent for collection. 


—_ an ail the Australian Colonies conducted 
: Bank's 


through the Offices Old _Broad-street, 
—— W WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


London, July, 1856. 


ae oem 


| ESTABLISHED 1838. 


City PANY, No 18, King William-street, Mansion House, 
ity. 

Life Assurances of every Spy ede pee 

va sae Aunual Premium may be paid during the first five 


One-third remain on credit during the whole of life. 
Endowment p Resonator at at 90, 85, 60, &c. 
Loans to Assurers on personal or 
= Ta cent. of profits go te taeies on the bonus seale. 
The last bonus averaged 53 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 
W.LLIAM RATRAY, Actuary. 
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NOTICE OF DIVIDEND 
BANK OF DEPOSIT, 
No. 8, Patt-Mauu East, Lonpon. 
Established AD. 1844. 


1g eer oe for the HALF-YEARLY | 


rest, the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, on 
ye rod to 30th June, will be ready for de livery on 


Dep efter July the joth, 1856, and payable daily. 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 


Parties desirous of Investing Money are requested to 
examine the plan of the BANK OF Derosir. Prospectuses 
Sod Forme for Opening Accounts se nt free on application. 


BANK OF DEPOSIT, 
No. 8, PALL-MALL EAST, LONDON. 
EsraBLIsHED A.D. 1844. 


Parties desirous of Investing Money are requested to 
the plan of the 





examine Bank of Deposit. Prospectuses 
and forms for opening accounts sent free on application. 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 





7yas* FORTY-SEVEN SHILLING SUITS, | 


to.order, from Seotch Heather and C heviot 
all wool mud ihoronghiy shrunk, by B. BENJAMIN, 


Tweeds, 
t Tailor, * Regen ent-st 
Merchant 3a SSE ROOAT. 21s. and 28s. , adapted for 
bg int STW GUINEA DRESS or F ROCK COATS 
the GUINEA DRESS TROUSERS; and the HAL PF. 
GUINEA WAISTCOAT. 
N.B.—A perfect fit guaranteed. 





UY of the MAKERS.—BRUSHES, COMBS, 
and BROOMS of every description, whether for the 
dressing-table, household, or stable use, thirty per cent. 
lower t pan any, other house in the trade, at the } fannieo- 
turers, J. and J. W RS, 36, Tottenham-court-road (oy 
‘ite Bedford-street, eee ie mare.)— Warranted tooth 
rushes, 3d. ; Ly ditto, 4d. ; the best that can be made, 
6d. each.— N, B. The lowest BL and no abatement. 





b be LARGEST STOCK of BRUSHES and 


RS in LONDON. —J. and 
GOTFENHAM-COURT-ROAD. “4 WITHERS, 36, 





| te MIROIR FACE ET NU IQUE .—This 
new Patent Toilet Glass reflects the back of the head 
pd ngs AA does the face, and both in one glass at the 

enabling a lady to arrange her bac k hair with 
the grontest ease and preeision; it is the most unique and 





complete article ever introdmeed into the dressing-room. 
24s. and upwards. ‘The Patent can also be affixed to | 
Drawings and Prices sent free by 


Any good Toilet Glass. 
Post. To be seen only at the Patentces, Messrs. HEAL & 
SON, whose warerooms also contain every variety of ‘oilet 
Glass that is manufactured, as well as a general assortment 
of BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BEDROOM FURNI- 


HEAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of Bed- 
Steads and Bedding, containing designs and rices of up- 
wards of 100 Bedsteads, sent free by post. AL & SON, 
196, TOTT ENHAM-COURT-ROAD. 


GARDEN WATERING ENGINES, SYRINGES, &c., 
upon the most Improved Principle, manufacture a by 
7° Csee> READ, 35, Reeextr Circus, 
PICCADILLY, LONDON. 

De aeangtiene sent post free. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 
WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 
DEANE’S 
IRONMONGERY AND FURNISHING WAREHOUSES, 
A Priced Furnishing List sent Post Free. 


DEANE, DRAY, & CO., LONDON-BRIDCE. 


Established a.p. 1700, 


HAIR ‘DESTROYER, YER, 1, LITTLE O} QUEEN- STREET, | 


LEX. noses DEPILATORY, for remoy- 
—— effectually superfluous hair from the face, neck, 
arms, hands, without the slightest inj ury to the skin. 
A. R. will Sg ag he not to irritate the flesh in the smallest 
degree, and the hair to be entirely destroyed.—Sold in 
a 6d., > +. ana 10s. hea ; or applied at the | 
Establishment as above. ‘orwarded for 

stamps ; free by post, eight extra. 


ITALIAN AND FRENCH LANQUAGES. 





M* ARRIVABENE, D.LL., from the Uni- 
Bepen of Padua, who bas been ests ‘ablishe d in London 
a. hree years, gives private lessons in Italian and Frenc h | 

own house, or the houses of his pupils. He also at- 


HIN ech both in town and country. Mr. ARRIVA- 


on a plan thoroughly practical, and the 


tise cannot fail to thoroughly comprehend | speedy, safe, and e 


Py by! letter to Mr. 


ua Ts-place, Brompton ARRIVABENE, No. 4, St 








Tas CAMBRIAN and UNIVERSAL LIFE 
and FIRB INSUBANCE ey 

Capital 100,000/. Established 
| Office, 27, Gresham-street. Agencies in So princi towns 
| of England and Wales. tent 

This office offers the benefit of assuranee in | its 
| branches, and is highly eligible for every deseription of life 
assurance. 


A and most im feature, gutters criganting 
new ig me 


with this red Lauuities 
and Deferred Annuities inclu in one gama 9:9 
Rates of premium moderate. All policies indisputable. 
Annuities granted. Family endowments. 
Loans on personal and ot securi 
Forms of proposal and every information may be obtained 
on application. By order, 
ALFRED ME MELHADO, Manager. 
M PROVED DEPOSIT a and DISCOUNT | bian 
BANK. (The Life —— a Treasury.)—Five or six 
per cent., as per arrangement, on Deposits. A Free Life 
Poliey given, in addition to3 per cent. on Drawing accounts. 
Bills discounted, Annuities granted. A liberal co: 
| Agent ts. 
Chairman—The Right Hon. the EARL of DEVON. 
Prospectuses, forms of application for Shares, &e., may be 
had at 6, Cannon-street West, City. 
G. H. LAW, General Manager. 


Gcorrisi PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 

London Branch—66, Gracechurch-street, Oity. 

14, St. Andrew-square, 

ASSURANCES, with whole Profits, for a rateof Premiam 
about the same as is ¢ in other Offices for a fixed 
amount not entitled to any additions. 

Tables of Rates, and every ee as to the system of 
Division of the Profits, may be he be had on application. 


The ANNUAL SAN Si the ety was held - 

the 20th ey, oa -» City 

the chair . The Report fr he Directors sho ceed, that 
“the business of the ae sy 4, considerably exceeded 

that of the preyious year—a result which, considering the 

continued pressure on the industrial resources of the coun- 

try the Directors — td ae have venti to anticipate.” 








the new Proposals w and the cor- 
responding ——ry 9, s08). 178. 1 Bie Cabs 
received in the year amounted to 78 “arti, 4s. Te 

of the year, by 63 deaths, were 43,1391. 3s. Report con- 


cluded as follows:—“ The Directors have om to the 
same ai a ne ag administration as 
notwithstanding excessive cquastitiometse> 
They have refused to reeoguise the practice of 
missions to induce a ee in 

them; and in the extension of SoBe 
Agencies, they have Revs seal steadily ys we 


ng com- 
to 


importance - 





its being represen in the de ‘ot Agente or — 
| Medical Advisers—by persons nn whom they 
| reliance, 


Full Reports of the Proceedings a © Meeting m 
lbe had at the Head Office in Edinburgh, 7 “at the London 
Brauch. 

JAMES WATSON, Man. 

GEORGE GRANT, Tamia "Agent and Secretary. 


A FIXED ALLOWANCE OF £6 PER WEEK, 
IN CASE OF INJURY BY 
CCIDENT OF ANY DESCRIPTION, 
OR THE SUM OF 
£1000 IN. CASE OF DEATH, 
May be secured by an Annual Payment of £3 fora Policy 
in ie 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

A weekly Allowance of Fifteen Shillings for I , or 
#100 in case of Death secured by a payment of Ten 

NO CHARCE sac STAMP DUTY. 

Forms of Proposal, Pro: uses, &c., may be had of the 
Agents—of the me at ali the Eooion: anaes Railway Stations 
—and at the Head 

RRA 5 ACOMETS py 


| May be insured against by the Joneaty or by the Yearas 


| WILLIAM J. VIAN, 
a Insurance dicen a, tha Badneres 
a Spec of Parliament. 

L pos mg 

| 











. eby Po wo Fep. a 
r ree by Post, on eipt of t Pom ty 
EWTON GOODRICH'S” sagen TO 7% 
“The début of a genuine poet.” — 
He might achieve fame.”—Tait’s Magazine—“ Displays 

| me, originality.”— Weekly C ‘hronicle,— Timon Boling tomeet 
the poet again, and soon.”—Sunday Times.— 

beauty, and —_— of te ae — 
|euphonious, and here eyan Times.—* A 

and manly tone, standing Seneww yor mee the maudlin 
effusions of these degenerate ”— Plymouth Mail,— 
i? me book has sufficient merits of its own to force its 
| way way.’—Herts Guardian. 








Lond E.T 
in me & | Booksellers. Hamstrry, and Co, 421, Oxford- 
Just: published, 
N ESSAY ON SPERMATORREHGEA ; its 


Nature and Treatment, with an 


exposition of the 
| Frauds that are } orvae ya by 


rsons who advertise the 

ectual cure of Nervous Derangement. 

By A MEMBER OF THE ROYAL COLLSGE OF 
PHYSICIANS, London. 


London: W. Kent and Co., 51. and 52, Paternoster-row. 


ICTORIA. LIFE ASSURANCE COM- gents 





DINBURGH NEW PHICAL 
JOCEE AS. New Series, No, VIL., for JULY, price 


Sasbeie A.and ©. Brack. London: Lowemaw and Co . 


On J No. ILL., New Series, price 3s. 6d., 

URNAL of PSYCHOLOGI 
me Edited by FORBES WINSLOW, 

. f 
1, Tat Peace. 


2. Psyouoiocy or Larenrrz. ry 
3. Pusiic AsyLuMs or ScoTLAxp. : 
4, PHeNoMENA oF Dreams AND APPARITIONS. 

5. Morpm Purrsicau arp R 

6. PuystoLogscaL Psromo.oey. h 

7. Witttam PALMER. 

8. AND Suroma INSANITY: 

9. MonoMANIA AND Douprrun ILysanrry. 

10. Fawarrcism anp Iesanrry. 

11. Jupictat Psycno.oey. 

12. Causes or Insanrry, &¢., &¢, 


London: Jon Caurcmitt, New Barlington-street. . 


HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. for 
JULY, price * -— 


Sylvanus Urban. I. History and . 








David's.— —IV. 
of his (tek 


ehitecture —VI1. ine Wi ere Printed Bo - 2 


chee aa Riker 
to Notes of the 


Chretiele snie Obituary, Bee 
London, 377, Strand: Jonny Henry and James PARKER. 





This day, 
Pu RAMBLER, ream a price 1s, ens 
1. A Pilgrimage to the Proto- Monastery of Subiaco, ; 


Holy Grotto of St. Benedict. By the Right Rev. 
2. 1 and Our New Dignitaries. By the Author 
8. R.P.S. on the of the Unregenerate, in Reply'to 


4. Haxthausen’s Russian Empire. 
s On the Origin of the Pallium. 
6. Short Notices. 


London: BuRNs and LAMBERT, 17, Pertman-strect. 


Now ready, No. V. of 
T HE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


CONTENTS : 
I. THomas Moore. 





IV. Mr. Frouper’s History oF Exeuanp. 
V. Tue Harp Cuurcu Noyen. 
VI. Str Roperr Prev. 
VIL. THe Nocres AMBROSIANA, 
VIL. Tue Pasr axp Fururgs oy CHRISTIANITY. 
IX. Amurican ANXIETIES, 


London: CHAPMAN and Hatt, 198, ‘Piocadiily. 





pue WESTMINSTER REVIEW. — NEW 


SERIES.—No. XIX. JULY, 1856, Price Gs. 
CONTENTS: 
I, CHRISTIAN : THEIR Pamowsa 2 saxD 
PRACTICE. 
IL. Tue Narursan History ov German Lire, 
ILL. Sserru’s Larin-Encuisn Drcrrexary. 
IV. Frovups’s Hisrory or 


vn ENGLAND. 
EREDITARY Lyrr ANIMAL AND 
ve: Fe UENCE, Huvear. 
one Morea 
‘onte rat —§ 1. 
“ 2. Pol and Education —$ 3 3. "Setenee=4 4. 
Biography, Voyages, and Travels.—§ 5. Belles Lettres and 


London: Jonw Caarmax, 8, King William-street, Strand. 
x SWEDENBORG@’S WORKS. 

ONJUGIAL LOVE and HASTE DE- 

C' JiGets,. also, aisg, ADULEMOUS Lov and its IN- 


=| naa — HELL ; also, the 
or WORLD of SPIRITS. 
iy| tas Seen. Demy SPIRIT With faciey i penes eines 


ee in REVEALED, in which are diselosed 
the Arcana therein Foretold. vels., 
4s. All seut post free. Provele, Se... Rieradan, 
London: Swedenborg Society, 36, Bloomsbury-street . 


> HUMAN BODY DE 
struction of the ¥ SCHInE fiat 


ELLIS, Practical Educator, Aw oo 

“ Songs for Children,” So, with four pluton 

Price Biapeamins 
London: Hotroakg and Co., 147, Fleet-street, 


Just published, post free, two stamps, with prescriptions: 











UACKERY ui . Its — 
I 
()" mpositions, and Deceptions fully explained, By 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 
has conferred & great 


“The author 
humanity, by laying bare the scandalous practices of nay ; 
rious adventurers, Sho advertize to cure 
they know nothing.” —Herald. 
ill prove useful to thousands, to whom we recommend 


—Sun, 
we Dr. SUTTON, 15, Frederick-place, Goswell-road, 


































HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 


ae 


ANDBOOK OF TRAVEL TALK. 
38, 
‘THe ART OF TRAVEL. 6s. 


ANDBOOK FOR NORTH GER- 
MANY AND THE RHINE. 9s. 


ANDBOOK FOR SOUTH GER- 
MANY AND THE TYROL. 9. 

ANDBOOK FOR SWITZERLAND 
AND THE ALPS. 7s. 6d. 

ANDBOOK FOR FRANCE AND 


THE PYRENEES. 9. 
SPAIN, ANDA- 


ANDBOOK FOR 
LUSIA, &c. 2vols. 30s. 

ANDBOOK FOR PORTUGAL, LIS- 

BON, &c. 9s. 


HAN DBOOK FOR NORTH ITALY 
AND FLORENCE. 2 Parts. 128. 


ANDBOOK FOR CENTRAL ITALY 
AND THE PAPAL STATES. 7s. 

ANDBOOK FOR ROME AND ITS 
ENVIRONS. 7s. 


ANDBOOK FOR SOUTH ITALY 
AND NAPLES. 10s. 


ANDBOOK FOR TURKEY AND | street 
CONSTANTINOPLE. ‘tos. 


ANDBOOK FOR GEERCE AND 
THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 


HANDBOOK FOR EGYPT AND THE 
BAST. 15s. 


HANDBOOK FOR NORWAY, SWE- 
DEN, &c. 12s. 


ANDBOOK FOR RUSSIA, THE 
BALTIO, &c. 128. 
LON- 


ANDBOOK OF MODERN 
DON. 5s. 

HiARBDBOOR FOR DEVON AND 
ANDBOOK FOR WILTS, oreo 


AND SOMERSET 
JOHN MURRAY, retin ining 





BADEN-BADEN. 

New Edition, 1 vol., royal 8vo, with Map, 12 fine’ 

Plates and Bet Mcbiretinen hondoomaly exes 

ag il. 

UMMER in BADEN-BADEN: being 8 
Se Senate Handbook to that Picturesque and 

untry 
Ts Mircrent, Publisher to her Majesty, 33, Old Bond- 





HE PRINCESS ROYAL.—In answer to 

numerous applications, the Publisher to announce 

Dita MO. Pan ih osrrae iy Wintel 
PRINC m 

engraved on stone, by Mr. be had Py Wineernaiter, 

a those of her M esty and his Hoya Highness ag cg me 


same artists. Proo' Os. 
MITCHEL ia, Be Eplieties to her Majesty, Library, 33, 
Old Bond-sti 





CpABRIEL:2 a Doom, “By BESSIE RAYNER | M.B.8.L., &. 
01 


PARKES. Post 8vo, cloth, price 2s, 6d. 
Also, 
POEMS. By BESSIE RAYNER PARKES. Se- 
cond Edition, post 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
London: Jonny CHAPMAN, 8, King William-street, Strand. 





Seventh Thousand, price 2s. 6d., cloth, post free, 


NDISPENSABLE.—LIVE and yee 
Guide to all who wish to Speak and Write Correct! 

“* Live and Learn’ is an excellent book. ean =. 
itas really indispensable. We advise our readers 
our example, yrecera the book, and sell it not ns rion 
—Educational Gazette 

London: "s oun F. SHAW, Southampton-row, and Pater- 
noster-row. 





WORTH NOTICE. 
bee ted is 
WE Vaca pine 48 ag) ad 
TT. DICTIONARY APPENDIX, with u 


an of Seven Thousand Words not found in the 
rising the Participles of the Verbs, which 
me 
° 
his book is invaluable.”— We aoe Times. 


yoompet 
work 
“We apamet recommend this book.”—Evangelical Ma- 


omy oe an pee se as Walker eo nang SP Mg — ae l th 
one good service coun e 
compilation of this volume.”—Literary Argus. 


London: Jonn F. Sxaw, 36, Paternoster-row. 


om that writes a letter should be without this | ci 





THE LEADER. 


Now ready, in 2 vols., 21s. bound, 
REVELATIONS OF PRISON LIFE. 


By GEORGE LAVAL CHESTERTON, 
Twenty-Five Years Governor of the House of Correction at 
Co'dbath- fields. 


“This interesting book is full of such illustration as the 
narrative of striking —_ my ee » as well 
calculated to entertain amusement as to 
instruct tnd assist those who are studying the great ques- 
tions of social reform.” — Hzraminer. 


Horst and Biacxett, Publishers, 18, Great Marlborough 





ORSINI’S ESCAPE FROM THE AUSTRIAN 
DUNGEONS. 


Price 1s., boards, 


HE AUSTRIAN DUNGEONS OF ITALY. 
By FELICE ORSINI. A Narrative of Fifteen Months’ 
Im ment in the Castle of St. Georgio. 
“*Tis only by a chance revelation like that which reached 
us the —~ “yh , when Felice Orsini escaped from the dreary 


Sat of fantua, that we can form any idea of the 
afflict which weigh’ upon the rich plains of Lombardy.” 


London: GzorGE RovuTLEDGE and Oo., 2, Farringdon- 
street. 





JAMES oe xy cog NOVEL. 


boards, 
ARRY OGILVIE; OR, THE BLACK 
RAGOONS. 


3 AMES GRANT, 

Author of the “ *. Sion of War,” “ Frank Hilton,” &c. 

“ Anew work by the author of the ‘Romance of War’ is 
always looked forward to with great interest, for he has 
a won a popularity that now makes him ’ perhaps the 

read of living authors.” 


Jouten: GgorRGE ROUTLEDGE and Co., 2, Farringdon- 





HE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of SYLVANUS 
URBAN, Gent. His Birth and Parentage, with some 
Notes of his Contemporaries. Vide the New} Greber of the 
“Gentleman’s Magazine,” price 2s. 6d. 
London, 377, Strand: Joun Henry and James PARKER. 





Just ready, feap. 8vo, price 5s., 


‘Fue HISTORY AND CONQUESTS OF 

THE SARACEN. Six Lectures delivered before 
the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution. By EDWARD A. 
FREEMAN 1 M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 


London: J. H. and J. PARKER, 377, Strand; and at Ox- 
ford. 





Just published, feap. 8vo, 15 Illustrations, price 5s., 


A TRIP to the GERMAN SPAS and to 
VICHY: with an Essay on the Nature and Uses of 
Mineral Waters, & 
By JOHN ALDRIDGE, M.D., M.R.1LA. 
Dublin: M‘GuasHan and Grit, 50, Upper Sackville- 
street ; London: SImPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


SUPERIOR SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
UTTER’S ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING- 
= —_ and EXPOSITOR. 196th Edition. Price 1s. 6d. 
und. 
BUTTER’S GRADATIONS in READING and 
es x 4 an entirely new and original plan, by 
are rendered as easy as Monosyllables. 
ust Cndition. Price 1s. 6d. bound. 
BUTTER’S GRADUAL PRIMER. 
vings. 35th Edition. Price 6d. 
SIMPKIN andCo.; WHITTAKER and Co.; LoneMAN and 
Co.; HAMILTON and Co. London. OLIVER and Boyp, Edin- 
burgh . 


Mr. Hunt’s New Work on Sipemnering | is * a this day, 
price 3s. 6d., by post, 3s. 10d 

TREATISE ON THE CURE OF STAM- 

MERING, with a Notice of the Life of the late 

Thomas Hunt; and an Account of the Different Systems 

for ee Cure of Impediments in Speech. By JAMES HUNT, 

i" 


London: Lona@man and Co.; and by Post from the 
Author at his Instituion for the Cure of Stammering, 8, New 
Burlington-street, Regent-street, London. 


in Two Vols. 8vo, handsomely printed, and 
d in cloth, with Portraits, price 30s., 
HE LIFE AND WORKS OF GOETHE: 
with Sketches of his ond gag raries. (From 
Published and Unpublished By H. LEWES, 
Author of the “ Biographical History ‘ot hilosophy,” &e. 

“ Goethe’s heart, which few knew, was as great as his in- 
tellect, which all knew.” —Jung Stilling. 

“ Written with intense love and pet knowledge of the 
subject, it throws more light on the character and genius of 
Goethe than any other work. Finally, it isa perfect mine of 
admirable impartial criticism, written in a Fe English 
style, -_ in short, a life of Goethe worthy of the man. 


ews. 
r. Lewes has written a work of art, and not thrown 
ot. the dy ot a quarry of raw material............... A tho- 





With Engra- 








Now 


Read - of his —o a careful preparation catended 
years, and trained skill in authorship, have 
pate Mr es to convey a lively representation of the 


man Goethe as he lived, of the society of which he was 
the ¢ centre, of the general characteristics of the time, and 
to blend with all this ample analytical criticism on his prin- 
writings, and intelligent discussion of the —- 
on which poetry and prose fiction should be com 
Goethe is shown to have possessed one of the woblest and 
sweetest natures ever = to erring man, and to have lived 
we ever in the eyes of the great Taskmaster, who had _ 

talents, and was by that gift calling him to disc’ 
ee duties. » Spectator. 
London; Dayip Nott, 270, Strand. 





IN 0. 328, Sat., Jury 5, 1856, 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


L 
ENGLAND IN TIME OF war. 


By SYDNEY DOBELL, 
Author of “ Balder,” and “The Roman,” 
Crown 8vo, price 6s., cloth, (Just ready, 


Il. 
SIGHT-SEEING IN GERMANY 
TYROL. AND THE 


By Sir JOHN FORBES, 
Author of “A Physician’s Holiday,” &, 
Post 8vo, with View and Map, price 10s. 6d. cloth. 


It. 
SIGNS OF THE TIMEs: 


BEING 


LETTERS ON THE DANGERS TO 
LIBERTY IN THE PRESENT p 


By the Chevalier BUNSEN. 
Translated by Miss SUSANNA WINKWORTH, 
One volume, 8vo, price 16s. cloth. 
“ An investigation of the religious ciples at 
the Christian worid ; traci ng, as ny * sor ali & 


tend, the action of priesthood 
decrees os “yo dogmas. It ro the iad sel 
in modern times from the pen 


able work that has a 

i “ 
“A valuable work, by a man 0} consummate in’ 

upon a subject second to none in interest and importance.’ at 

—Economist. 


Ne PRLIGIOUs 


Iv. 
THE CHINESE & THEIR REBELLIONS, 
WITH AN ESSAY ON CIVILIZATION. 


By THOMAS TAYLOR MEADOWS. 
One thick volume, 8vo, with Maps, price 188. cloth, 


“In this book is a vast amount of valuable information 
respecting China, and the statements it contains bear on 
them the face of truth. r. Meadows has produced a work 
which deserves to be studied by all who would gain a true 
sopeeiation of Chinese character. a is sown 
bi -cast through every page.” —At 


Vv. 
THE POLITICAL LIFE OF SIR R. PEEL. 
By THOMAS DOUBLEDAY, 
Author of the “ Financial History of England,” “ The True 
Law of Pop ion,” &c. 
Two volumes, 8vo, price 30s. cloth. 
“A very striking production ; the work of a deep-thinking _ 
and large-minded man.”— Westminster Review. 
“ In presenting a candid and truthful picture of the ag 
tical career of the great conservative statesman, Mr, 
Doubleday has been eminently suecessful.”—Daily News. 


vi. 


THE eer aa OF 


By EDWARD CAYLEY. 
Two volumes, crown — price 18s. cloth. 


“A graphic, ec di lar narrative of by far 
the most vdeeply interesting se =r of events that have o¢- 
curred in our time, of which no collective résumé can any- 
where else be found which is at once so condensed and 80 

readable as that here supplied by Mr. Cayley.” — Daily 

Jews. 

“Mr. Cayley has evidently studied his subject thoro ly: 
he has consequently produced an interesting and p 
oo. history of an important epoch.”—New Quarterly 


NEW NOVELS. 











I. 
ERLESMERE; OR, CONTRASTS OF 
CHARACTER. 


By L. 8S. LAVENU. 
In 2 vols. R 
“Thought, and the Senceial style of writing which is said 
to exhibit power, will be found in the book ; and there are 
somes of passion, though not injured by violence.”—Spee- 
tator 


PERVERSION ; OR, “THE CAUSES AND 
CONSEQUENCES OF INFIDELITY. 


A TALE FOR THE TIMES. 
In 3 vols. 

“This is a good and noble book. It is indeed a ‘Tale for 
the Times,’ and is the production of a SP the books and 
and a Christian. The great charm of the boo! and we 
believe its element of usefulness is its truth and 
It is ~ best a most <>. book which has ap- 

‘or years.” —New Review. 
pen the plot is worked out with details ably conceived, and 
which have foes radia merit of holding the reader Jong in 
suspense.”— Guardian. 

Pe perrersion’ is powerful as a composition.” —Spectator 





LONDON: 
SMITH, ELDER, anp CO., 65, CORNHILL. 





LONDON: Printed and Published by ALFRED EpMunD GaLLoway, at “ The Leader” Office, No. 352, Strand, in the County of Middlesex.—July 5, 1856. 
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